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OUR FIRESIDES 


OW much of the beauty of our 
H beautiful New England per- 
tains to the fireside glow of 
the old homestead? All in all, 
though as an artist less masterly than 
others, Whittier is our most indigenous 
poet, and “‘Snow Bound” his most charac- 
teristic utterance. We make no apology, 
therefore, for breaking our series of 
out-of-door views by a number illustrated 
throughout with in-door New England 
studies. 

The charm of the New England fire- 
side, what is it? It is not in the curling 
smoke-wreathes, nor the snapping flames, 
nor the dying embers of redolent wood. 
We have all seen this imitatively carried 
out to the last detail. Let us look for it 
rather in the honest thrift and industry 
from which its cheering abundance flows. 
When each member of the household 
justifies his or her place by some active 
and useful toil, there arises mutual re- 
spect and a reverence for individuality 
that cannot be transgressed. An at- 
: mosphere of idealism envelopes all, and 
lends to each familiar word and act the 
sweetness and beauty of poetry. 

These are qualities, happily, not de- 
pendent upon the size of the hearth nor 
the fuel consumed thereon. They are 
not at all ashamed to come as near to 
radiators as to open fireplaces. It is 
the get-rich-quick schemer, with his showy 
and spendthrift ten-dollar-a-cord wood 
fire in a costly fireplace, that drives from 
his doors the individual sanctities upon 
which the home is built. 

















HER STUDY AT HER PORTLAND HOME 
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SMOKING ROOM IN THE CLUBHOUSE OF THE 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY COMPANY’S PLANT 


THE CUTTING ROOM OF A CONGRESS 
SHIRT COMPANY’S PLANT 
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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


THe New Encianp Macazine takes a special pleasure in publishing 
the following article by Mr. John F. Moors, the concluding part of which will 


4 


appear next month. 


= 


of the firm of Moors & Cabot, 


WAG 


Mr. Moors is a well-known Boston banke 
and is a prominent and active member of the State-created Boston Finance 
Commission, which exercises large control ovef Boston’s expenditures. 

These positions in Boston’s commercial life attest Mr. Moors’s conservative 
and thorough way of examining any project he may take up. His expressed 
judgment, therefore, is entitled to every credence as having been reached only 
by the most careful method, and as containing only facts and conclusions from 


which, owing to-what Mr. Moors ascertained, there was no escape. 


The persistent attacks on the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, during the last six years have exercised a very disturbing influence in 
New England, and have unsettled many holders of railroad securities. Mr. 
Moors began his investigation largely in the interest of such of his customers 
as were stockholders of the New York, New Haven & Hartford. That he was 
making an investigation was unknown to the railroad people. He felt that it 


was highly important to get at the truth. 


The revelations in Mr. Moors’s article are startling. "There can be no doubt 


that the business interests in New England will be grateful to Mr. Moors for 


the time he has given to his investigation and the fearlessness with which he has 


faced and placed his facts. 


The attitude of THE New EncLtanp MacGazineE is entirely non-partisan. 
Its pages, therefore, are open to any statement of the other side of the case that 


is equally sincere and authoritative. 
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of New England adequately un- 
derstands the real motive of the 
attacks made in recent years 
on the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company and its 
allied lines. All have been directed 


[ is doubtful if the average citizen 


against President Mellen, and the real 
purpose of these attacks may perhaps 
rest forever within the minds of those 
who have made them. 

Would the gentlemen who have led 





Gulliver New England 
The Pigmies at Work 


England! 


By JOHN F. MOORS 





these attacks have New England’s 
progress retarded? 

Would their aims include disaster 
to New England? 

These are the thoughts which have 
naturally been awakened by the oppo- 
sition to the railroad system, which 
within the last ten years has made for 
tremendous progress in the New Eng- 
land states. 

The leader in the fight against the 
transportation system of New England 
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is Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, who is 
prominently mentioned as a possible 
member of President-elect Wilson’s 
cabinet. It is time that specific 
information and an analytical chro- 
nology of these attacks should be set 
forth in order that all New Englanders 
should be aware of their nature. 


Tue First Atrack 


Mr. Louis D. Brandeis began his 
attack on the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad, and on its 
president, Mr. Charles S. Mellen, in 
June, 1907. At that time he was 
counsel for the Lawrence family of 
Medford, large, and until then, in- 
fluential holders of Boston & Maine 
stock. This is the interest which 
Mr. Mellen clearly had in mind in his 
recent “two-column statement,” in 
which he charged that the attacks on 
the New Haven road originally sprang 
from his refusal to pay an exorbitant 
price for a particular block of Boston 
& Maine stock. There can be no 
doubt that at the outset of his attack 
Mr. Brandeis was counsel for the Med- 
ford Lawrences. The Boston Herald 
of June 11, 1907, said, “Mr. Brandeis 
appeared [at a legislative hearing] in 
behalf of the Lawrence interests of 
Medford and of the Veterans’ Associa- 
tion of the Lawrence Light Guard.” 
The Boston Globe of June 19, said, 
“Louis D. Brandeis, who represents 
the Lawrence interests in opposition 
to the merging of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad with the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford system.” On June 
20 the Globe said, “The only vote 
passed was one to notify Louis D. 
Brandeis, who is counsel for William 
B. Lawrence, a large Boston & Maine 
stockholder.” Even more conclusive 
is the following from the Boston Globe 
of June 19: “Hon. William B. Law- 
rence, of Medford, when asked if he 
cared to make any comment about 
the speaker’s bill, said that, inasmuch 
as Mr. Brandeis had spoken and as the 
latter was his legal representative.” 
Whatever doubt may be felt as to Mr. 
Brandeis’s present position, there can 


be no doubt that in June, 1907, he 
was counsel for the interests repre- 
sented by Mr. William B. Lawrence. 

The position of that gentleman at the 
time thus becomes pertinent. One of 
the prime reasons, as then outlined 
by President Mellen, for the merger 
of the New Haven and the Boston & 
Maine railroads was a connection, 
under Boston, of the North and South 
Stations. In June, 1907, having at 
great cost improved the New Haven 
system, he was convinced that the 
great block to further progress was 
the break in transportation service 
at this center. This part of the mer- 
ger plan, still apparently as far as 
ever from realization, must be under- 
stood to grasp the point of view in 
June, 1907, of Mr. Brandeis’s princi- 
pal, Mr. Lawrence. 

In the Globe of June 6, 1907, Mr. 
Lawrence expressed great fear of 
watered securities. ‘“‘The truth is,” 
said he, “the water has already been 
prepared [i.e., in the New Haven 
securities] and now the Boston & 
Maine is asked to furnish the soup. 
Our road is a solid, conservative cor- 
poration.” “Mr. Lawrence,” con- 
tinued the Globe, “dwelt repeatedly 
on the idea that the whole scheme is 
worthy of Jay Gould in the palmy 
days of his railroad operations, and 
that it will mean the exploiting of a 
solid, economically managed road.” 
“A man with half an eye can see the 
result of a single union station. 
Rich or well-to-do people from all 
over the country who come to New 
England summer resorts, and who now. 
remain awhile in Boston and who some- 
times spend hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in our stores for high-class 
goods of one sort or another would 
simply be switched onto another 
track in going through.” “Will such 
a proposition as that be acceptable 
to the business men and the people of 
Boston? I don’t think so.” 

Acting for a principal with such a 
point of view and so anxious to have 
the public believe that the Boston & 
Maine was to furnish the substance 
for the new “soup,” and the New 
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Haven only the water, Mr. Brandeis 
introduced into the Legislature on 
June 11, 1907, a bill making it a penal 
offence, punishable by fine or im- 
prisonment, for the New Haven or 
for individuals acting in its interest 
to acquire Boston & Maine stock. 
The first attack was thus begun. 

That the merger would be promptly 
effected was taken for granted im- 
mediately after Mr. Mellen had an- 
nounced the proposition. Governor 
Guild sought only to safeguard the 
interests of the state in rates and 
quality of service. The Boston Mer- 
chants’ Association sent a_ public- 
spirited representative, Mr. Jerome 
Jones, to the State House. His chief 
plea was that the word “Boston” 
should not be removed from the Bos- 
ton & Mainecars. Corporation Coun- 
sel Babson, appearing for Mayor 
Fitzgerald, expressed the opinion that 
the proposed merger was legal. The 
New Haven stock to be issued for the 
exchange with Boston & Maine stock 
was listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Several Boston & Maine 
directors were elected directors of 
the New Haven. 

On the other hand, the cause of 
Messrs. Lawrence and Brandeis was 
espoused by prominent Democratic 
politicians, notably by Mr. Vahey, 
Mr. Daniel C. Kiley, and Mr. Frank 
J. Linehan, and by Mr. Norman H. 
White, a Republican, who recently 
overshot the mark in attacking the 
New Haven. 

There were elements in the situation 
which made their cause popular with 
the masses. It was then as now 
axiomatic with the average citizen that 
monopoly is a curse. Furthermore, 
Massachusetts had consistently as- 
serted its right to approve or disap- 
prove railroad mergers within its 
borders; yet interests identified with 
the New Haven and with its New 
York or Connecticut bankers had 
bought over 100,000 shares of Boston 
& Maine stock, thereby practically 
assuring control before the Common- 
wealth even guessed that a merger 
was contemplated. 
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Mr. Mellen explained his failure 
to inform the authorities of the deal 
on the ground that another road would 
have bought control of the Boston & 
Maine if he had not, that he had to 
work quickly, and after the time had 
expired for the introduction of new 
business into the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. Pressed as to the name of the 
other road, he said it was the New 
York Central. His final announce- 
ment expressed a desire to co-operate 
for the public good. He was fully 
prepared to have the state protect 
its interests by suitable regulations. 
Both in spirit and to the letter he 
promised to fulfil his promises of 
improved service. “The power to 
control, to regulate, is unquestionable,” 
said he. “The creature cannot be- 
come greater than or independent of 
its master.” 

Until this time Mr. Mellen had 
been popular in this community. 
He had not only greatly improved the 
New Haven road, but he had been 
friendly in his public utterances. In 
June, 1907, however, he allowed him- 
self to be exasperated by Mr. Law- 
rence and Mr. Brandeis. At the 
legislative hearing of June 11, the 
committee room was crowded. At 
the morning session Mr. Brandeis 
introduced his bill, and Mr. Lawrence 
was the principal speaker. The latter 
said that the Boston & Maine stock- 
holders were in danger of being “sand- 
bagged” by the New Haven. In the 
afternoon Mr. Mellen’s statement of 
his own position was clear and con- 
structive, but of Messrs. Lawrence 
and Brandeis he spoke as follows: 

“TI listened to remarks this morning 
of a particularly mendacious character. 
I cannot believe that the people who 
have talked on this matter are so 
ignorant as not to know the facts. 
We all know that a six-track railroad 
in New York City is different from a 
double-track railroad in the country. 
When this campaign of mendacity is 
closed, perhaps some gentlemen’s good 
faith may be impugned besides mine.” 

“Have you read the Brandeis bill?” 
he was asked. 
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“T have, I could see but one ob- 
jection to it,— it wasn’t strong enough. 
I would amend the bill by requiring 
the New Haven road to sell the stock 
and prohibit any one from buying it. 
That would be most effectual. And 
I’d put anybody in prison who dis- 
cussed the subject.” 

After the committee had asked Mr. 
Mellen such questions as it cared to, 
Mr. Brandeis sought to propound some. 
But Mr. Mellen turned on his heel, 
and, saying that he was ready to 
enlighten the committee, but not to 
give ammunition to the enemy, left 
the room, Mr. Brandeis shouting 
after him. 

On June 28, 1907, under the leader- 
ship of Speaker Cole, an act was 
passed allowing the New Haven in- 
terests to hold till July 1, 1908, the 
Boston & Maine stock already bought, 
but without the right to vote or to 
consolidate during that period or to 
control the Boston & Maine. Thus 
in effect the status quo was maintained 
for a year, to allow the Legislature 
time for deliberate consideration of 
the subject. 

Though this was a serious setback 
for the proposition, Messrs. Law- 
rence and Brandeis maintained that 
the act was not sufficiently drastic. 
Mr. Linehan in the Senate called the 
legislation “ Mellen’s bill.’ Mr. Vahey 
said, “The action gives Mellen a slap 
on the wrist instead of jail.” 


Tue First Atracx — Part Two 


Mr. Brandeis’s second attack was 
made in December, 1907, just six 
months after the first. A pamphlet 
then appeared entitled, “Financial 
Condition of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company, 
and of the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
by Louis D. Brandeis.” In form, 
size, and general appearance it re- 
sembled the annual reports of large 
railroad companies, such as are pub- 
lished by the Union Pacific and the 
New York Central Companies, and 
by the New Haven itself. In sub- 
stance the pamphlet is so extra- 
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ordinarily inaccurate and misleading 
that it seems hardly possible that a 
man of Mr. Brandeis’s intelligence 
could have been the author of it. 
Yet no other name appears on the 
pamphlet. No engineer or expert 
accountant is anywhere quoted in it. 
Mr. Brandeis’s name is on the cover, 
on the title-page, and at the end 
(1.¢., the foot of page 41, before various 
tables and appendices). He is clearly 
responsible for the publication of this 
document and for what it says. 

The main proposition in the docu- 
ment is that the New Haven had 
become under Mr. Mellen’s manage- 
ment a very weak company, while 
the Boston & Maine had been be- 
coming a strong company. The New 
Haven’s debts had swollen, its revenues 
for the stockholders had decreased, its 
bookkeeping had become lax, while 
the condition of the Boston & Maine 
had steadily improved. This is in 
keeping with Mr. Lawrence’s assertion 
six months earlier. 

The foundations for the proposition 
are unsound. Mr. Brandeis has two 
summaries in italics, one preceding 
his analysis of the New Haven, show- 
ing its weakness, the other preceding 
his analysis of the Boston & Maine, 
showing its strength. In the New 
Haven italics he says, “About one- 
half of its outstanding capitalization 
represents properties other than steam 
railroads.” The truth is that if 
$10,955,000 invested in the Milbrook 
Company, controlling the New York & 
Port Chester and the New York, West . 
Chester & Boston roads, now the 
equivalent of high-grade steam rail- 
roads, but electrified, is included in 
steam railroad property, the steam 
railroads represented $218,814,476.06 
of capitalization, the other properties 
$100,412,053.95, a difference of over 
$118,000,000. (See Report of the 
Commission on Commerce and In- 
dustry, pp. 98-101, inclusive.) If 
the Park Square property, bought for 
railroad purposes and now being sold, 
is included in railroad property, a 
difference of about $123,000,000 is 
shown. If neither the Milbrook Com- 
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pany nor the Park Square property 
is included, the difference is about 
$107,000,000. Presently he says, 
“Tts stock is not tax exempt.” 
This statement, made categorically, is 
the exact reverse of the truth. On 
page 8 of the document the reader gets 
an inkling that the categorical state- 
ment was only a subtle legal distinc- 
tion in the author’s mind between the 
“old” New Haven road and the 
“new” New Haven holding company. 
Here, too, however, the statement is 
made categorically: “The tax ex- 
emption does not apply to such com- 
pany.” The italicized summary says, 
“This year’s fixed and miscellaneous 
charges will reach $20,000,000.” This 
statement is later repeated twice in 
the report: first on page 11,— in spite 
of figures on the same page showing 
that, including guaranteed dividends 
of the company’s Massachusetts trolley 
system, the fixed charges the previous 
year had been only $16,267,177.70,— 
a second time on page 23 where the 
figure “not less than $20,000,000,” 
together with certain charges which 
the author would make against income 
for betterments and improvements, 
is the basis for the conclusion, also 
italicized, that the “dividend balance 
would be... less than enough to 
pay during the year three per cent in 
dividends,”— a sensational assertion. 
The truth is that the fixed charges for 
that year proved to be only $17,259,- 
832.05, as might have been foretold 
and was foretold at the time by a 
writer in the Boston News Bureau 
commenting on the Brandeis docu- 
ment. Finally, in italics much larger 
than the other italics, the summary 
of the New Haven weakness says, 
“If solvency is to be maintained, 
a large reduction in the dividend rate 
1s inevitable.” Yet for five years 
since then the eight per cent dividend 
rate has been maintained. 

The Boston & Maine summary is 
altogether favorable and _ concludes 
thus: “During the last six years its 
[the Boston & Maine’s] financial con- 
dition has been growing steadily in 
strength, and it is in a sound condition 
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for further development of its trans- 
portation facilities.” Yet it is the 
almost universal opinion of the finan- 
cial world that but, for the supporting 
arms of the New Haven, the Boston 
& Maine would before this have been 
in the hands of a receiver. 

Note also this in the introduction 
to the document: “The New Haven 
Company, instead of being strong, is 
financially weak. ‘The Boston;4 & 
Maine, instead of being hopelessly 
weak, has been growing steadily in 
financial strength. A review of the 
financial operations of the two com- 
panies during the past six years should 
convince the reader of these facts.” 

What extraordinary figures follow 
this introduction and the New Haven 
summary! Seeing them in print and 
stated with an air of authority, the 
modest reader is not inclined to ques- 
tion them. But he is only the more 
astonished when, on analysis, he finds 
how untrue they are. 

For example, on page 9 the opening 
line of a chapter on capitalization is 
as follows: “Stock, — the outstanding 
capital stock of the new New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Company on June 30, 1907, was 
$121,878,100.” The assertion is ab- 
solute, and is not made the less so by 
the following paragraph, fourteen lines 
below: “The 247,977 shares of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Company’s ‘full paid stock’ 
now held by its subsidiary companies 
may, in the discretion of the manage- 
ment, be sold in the market without 
notice to the public from time to time 
at any price,—a serious menace to 
the market value of New Haven 
stock.” 

“The 247,977 shares” of stock have 
not been mentioned up to this point 
in the document, and there is nothing 
here to indicate to the reader that 
the outstanding stock was not, as 
quoted above, $121,878,100 but, $24,- 
797,700 less than this, or $97,080,400. 
The reader is simply led to believe 
that another menacing situation is 
being disclosed. The balance sheet of 
the company stated:— 
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Casttal eteck.......... $121,878,100 

Less: held by subsidiary 
eee 24,797,700 
$97,080,400. 


Yet, Mr. Brandeis asserted without 
qualification that the outstanding 
stock was $121,878,100 and made this 
large issue compare unfavorably with 
only $91,878,100 old company stock 
outstanding about six months earlier 
(i.¢., previous to May 31, 1907), and 
mentions the 247,977 shares in the 
treasury, not to subtract them from 
$121,878,100 but simply to darken 
the picture. 

On page 25, under the title “Causes 
of Financial Decline,” this statement 
is made: “The aggregate capital obli- 
gations outstanding in the hands of 
the public of the New Haven system 
(including besides the railroads owned 
or leased and commonly known as the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, also the controlled railroads 
operated separately, and the trolleys, 
steamships, electric light, and other 
interests) increased from $158,883,443 
on June 30, 1901, to $498,849,805 on 
June 30, 1907, or $339,966,362.” 

From these figures the reader was 
to deduce that there had been a 
sensational increase of capitalization. 

A table on pages 42 and 44 gives in 
detail this increase. Included in this 
table are the following items: “N. Y., 
Ont. & Western R.R. Co. stock 
$28,955,783, bonds $26,025,000,” or, 
together, about $55,000,000 of lia- 
bilities. Nevertheless, on page 28, 
near the close of the chapter on 
“Causes of Financial Decline,” this 
statement is made: “New York, On- 
tario, and Western.— The 291,600 
shares of common stock in this com- 
pany [no effort is made to reconcile 
this $29,160,000 of stock with the 
$28,955,783 in the table on page 44] 
purchased by the New Haven at about 
$45 per share, or $13,105,185.62, on 
November 1, 1904, were selling in the 
market on December 2, 1907, at 
$32 per share.” The purpose here is 
to show, that the New Haven Com- 
pany made a serious loss on the in- 
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vestment (without the slightest allow- 
ance being made for the fact that the 
quotation of December 2, 1907, was 
in the midst of an exceptionally severe 


panic). But the real significance of 
this quotation is in disclosing the au- 
thor’s knowledge of the true facts 
when he piled up indebtedness against 
the New Haven Company. The debt 
of about $55,000,000 which he charges 
against the company is really an in- 
vestment of about $13,000,000. The 
New Haven Company owned the 
$29,000,000, more or less, of New York, 
Ontario, and Western stock, and was 
under no further obligation with regard 
to it. Nor was it under obligation to 
pay the bonds any more than the other 
stockholders were. Nor did it pay 
par for the stock. The $13,000,000 
should have appeared as part of the 
company’s assets, and not as $55,000,- 
000 of liabilities. The money to 
pay for the stock had created part of 
the company’s other liabilities. 

The bonds of the Central New Eng- 
land Railway Company, of the lines 
leased by the New York, Ontario & 
Western, and of the various leased 
lines of the New Haven, for which 
the New Haven has no more than a 
contingent liability, are also included. 

On page 28, under the sub-heading, 
“ ‘Other Properties’ Purchased at 
Excessive Cost” appears first: ‘“Cen- 
tral New England Railway Company. 
This railway company showed for the 
year ending June 30, 1907, a net deficit 
from operations of $431,046.92, and, 
after payment of fixed charges, a net 
deficit of $647,568.72. In the operat- 
ing expense for the year was included 
expenditures for rebuilding and 
strengthening the Poughkeepsie 
bridge.” If the author had had the 
justice to indicate to the reader that 
the New Haven Company was making 
over the Central New England (the 
rebuilding of the Poughkeepsie bridge 
was only part of this work) and had 
shown its strength by earning its own 
dividends, with a comfortable balance, 
notwithstanding so large a temporary 
deficit for one of its branches, he would 
have avoided a pitfall. The New 















Haven report for the year ending 
June 30, 1907, said, but Mr. Brandeis 
did not quote this, “The rehabilitation 
of this property [the Central New 
England] is so far advanced it is be- 
lieved practicable to commence pay- 
ment of a rate of interest, probably not 
exceeding three per cent, upon the 
general mortgage income bonds from 
the net earnings for the year ending 
June 30, 1908.” The earnings of 
this sub-company “purchased at ex- 
cessive cost” have indeed proved so 
prolific that last year the net earnings 
above all charges amounted to $813,- 
685.27. As the total investment of 
the New Haven in the Central New 
England, including its investment in 
the income bonds of that company, 
amounted at the outset to only $6,500,- 
365.63, the excellence of the net return 
is manifest and will become more so 
later in this narrative. The New 
Haven officials use the Central New 
England as an example of what they 
expect eventually to do with the Bos- 
ton & Maine. 

In his conclusion Mr. Brandeis says, 
“The New Haven’s credit is strained 
to the uttermost.” Could words more 
damaging than these to a company’s 
financial standing be uttered? Yet 
since then the company has met every 
obligation, has supported the Boston 
& Maine, and has paid about $60,000,- 
000 in dividends. He also reiterates 
the following erroneous statement: 
“The taxability of its stock in the 
hands of the holder must further 
contract its financial resources.” Al- 
ways on this point he has in mind only 
the holders in Massachusetts. The 
wonder is that Mr. Brandeis with his 
clear mind and legal training should 
have no thought for the stockholders 
in Connecticut, the home state of the 
Company, or in New York, where, 
it is charged, the control lies. In 
Massachusetts the stock is still non- 
taxable. 

In all his analysis of the New Haven 
road the author of the document has 
not a single word of praise. The 
analysis of the Boston & Maine is as 
unsound as that of the New Haven. 
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Beginning with the summary on page 
31, every word is a word of praise. 
The Boston & Maine was said to be 
growing steadily in financial strength; 
the securities were savings-bank in- 
vestments; the stock was tax exempt. 
But note the following on page 35 
under the title “Net Income”; “The 
reported net earnings for the year 
ending June 30, 1907, of the lines 
operated by the Boston & Maine 
Railroad were $10,101,410.11. The 
sum of $741,668.83 expended for new 
equipment charged against the year’s 
income is included in operating ex- 
pense; and $493,248.88 expended for 
betterments and improvements is 
charged against the year’s income, 
instead of being charged to operating. 
. . . If the method of accounting had 
been followed in the year 1906-07, 
so as not to include in operating ex- 
pense either the $741,668.83 expended 
for new equipment or the $493,248.88 
expended for betterments and improve- 
ments and charged against the year’s 
income, the net earnings from opera- 
tion would have been $10,843,079.” 

Now adding $741,668.83 to $10,- 
101,410.11 does make $10,843,079, 
but adding $493,248.88 to $10,101,- 
410.11 makes quite a different figure. 
Mathematics could hardly be more 
shocked than by the statement that 
adding either of two different sums 
to the same sum will produce the 
same sum. Next note that the 
$493,248.88 was “charged against the 
year’s income, instead of being charged 
to operating.” Nevertheless, if ac- 
counting methods had been adopted, 
“so as mot to include in operating 
expense” this sum, a different figure 
would have been produced. Lastly, 
what is the difference between charging 
betterments to income and charging 
them to operating? 

Under the title “Elements of Finan- 
cial Strength” the document (p. 40) 
says of the Boston & Maine, “Its 
net earnings in 1906-1907 per mile 
of track owned or leased were $2,- 
507.92 per mile as compared with 
$3,506.64 per mile on the New Haven, 
although the freight rates on the New 
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Haven were 32.71 per cent higher than 
on the Boston & Maine.” 

As a categorical statement, this com- 
parison hardly reflects credit on the 
Boston & Maine, for the New Haven’s 
earnings per mile are thus shown to 
be 39.82 per cent larger than those 


of the Boston & Maine. Even this 
“element of financial strength” is 
arrived at by subtracting $3,000,000 
from the New Haven’s net earnings, 
making them arbitrarily $14,751,854.61 
instead of $17,751,854.61, as reported 
by the company, this fact being ad- 
mitted only in a foot note. Even after 
this the Boston & Maine isweak by com- 
parison, whereas the heading leaves the 
reader to believe that strength is shown. 

The only ostensible author of this 
inaccurate and unsound document is 
the same Mr. Brandeis, who now, 
five years later, is so merciless with 
the New Haven, if there is a mistake 
in a delivery of freight or an engineer 
ignores a danger signal. 

Two other quotations from the 
document in line with all the rest 
should be made in closing this chapter. 
First, on the luckless page 35 appears 
the following paragraph in praise of 
the Boston & Maine: “This increase 
in net earnings has been made in 
spite of heavy charges for main- 
tenance of way and equipment, and 
for improvements and _ betterments 
and new equipment charged against 
operating expense or income through- 
out the whole period, whereas the 
New Haven reduced its pro rata 
charges for maintenance charged 
against operating expense or income 
during the year 1906-07 nearly one- 
fifth as compared with the average of 
the four years preceding Mr. Mellen’s 
régime.” Comment on this is re- 
served till the report of the Commis- 
sion on Commerce and Labor is dis- 
cussed. Secondly, on page 38 this 
statement appears: “The amount re- 
quired for the dividend upon the 
common stock outstanding... is 
$1,871,768. There seems to be no 
reason to doubt that the net income 
of the company will be ample to pay 
this dividend.” 
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Yet, as is well known, dividends 
on Boston & Maine common stock 
have been reduced from seven per 
cent to four per cent, and for the past 
two years even this small return has 
been only about one-half earned. 


Tue Facts 
In July, 1907, the members of “The 


Commission on Commerce and In- 
dustry” were appointed, consisting 
of Joseph B. Warner, chairman; 
George G. Crocker, William L. Doug- 
las, Charles F. Adams, 2d, and Edward 
Cohen. Mr. Cohen died in December 
1907, and Mr. James R. Crozier was 
appointed in his place on February 
5, 1908. A commission thus composed 
was clearly entitled to respect. It 
was, in brief, “to pursue any line of in- 
vestigation bearing upon the future 
of the industries of the Common- 
wealth.” In October, 1907, the com- 
mission decided that its greatest use- 
fulness lay in a study of and report 
on the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford and the Boston & Maine 
railroad companies. It employed two 
expert accountants: one, Stephen Little, 
an accountant whose disclosures of 
rottenness in the old Atchison Com- 
pany, and whose subsequent work 
had won for him a high national 
reputation; the other, Josiah F. Hill, 
the careful and accurate statistician of 
Messrs. Lee, Higginson & Co. As 
that firm had, however, acted as 
brokers in the acquisition of Boston 
& Maine stock by the New Haven, 
the criticism has been made that con- 
ceivably Mr. Hill might be prejudiced. 
There is no question that he was 
appointed simply because of his skill 
as an expert. 

The commission reported in March, 
1908, just three months after the 
Brandeis document appeared. Ac- 
companying the report is the report 
of the accountants to the commis- 
sion. 

Both in its general tenor and in 
detail the report of these experts 
is a complete refutation of Mr. Bran- 
deis’s outwardly imposing document, 
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though neither that document nor the 
author is alluded to in the report. 

The experts pointed out that the 
New Haven accounts had “been ex- 
amined by Messrs. Price, Waterhouse 
& Co., chartered accountants, whose 
reputation, both in this country and 
abroad is of the highest,” and had 
been approved. “The Boston & 
Maine’s accounts have not been au- 
dited by independent account- 
ants.” 

Note the following (p. 103): “It 
should be understood that the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford has no 
liability for any outstanding securities 
of the New York, Ontario & Western 
Railroad Company or the Central 
New England Railway Company, its 
sole interests in those companies being 
those of a stockholder or bondholder.” 

Note next the following (p. 104): 
“For the period of seven years ended 
June 30, 1907, the companies show the 
following surplus income over and 
above operating expenses, fixed 
charges, and dividends: 


New York, New Haven 
& Hartford........ $7,057,074.00 
Boston & Maine........ 1,080,484.00 


“We have made an analysis, see 
[Exhibit XI, hereto annexed] of the 
amounts charged to operating ex- 
penses, representing expenditures for 
maintenance of way and structures 
and maintenance of equipment of the 
steam railroads, from which it appears 
that, apparently by reason of the 
greater amount of improvement work 
charged to operating expenses, the 
New Haven’s operating expenses for 
maintenance were greater in propor- 
tion to the mileage of track and in 
proportion to the amount of equip- 
ment maintained than those of the 
Boston & Maine; and that, if the New 
Haven had restricted its operating 
expenses for maintenance of its steam 
railroads and their equipment to the 
scale of similar expenses by the Boston 
& Maine, the surplus income of the 
New Haven, over and above operating 
expenses, fixed charges and dividends, 
instead of being $7,057,074, as re- 
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ported, would have been increased to 
$19,675,000 and the comparison of 
surplus income above operating ex- 
penses, fixed charges, and dividends, 
would have been as follows for the 
entire period of seven years ended 


June 30, 1907: 


New York, New Haven 
3 errr $19,657,000 
Boston & Maine.......... 1,080,484 


In addition, the New Haven had 
accumulated fire insurance and acci- 
dent funds of $1,225,992.51. 

The experts add: “We have ana- 
lyzed the maintenance expenses of the 
street railways also, using as a basis 
of comparison the maintenance ex- 
penses of the Boston & Northern and 
Old Colony Street Railways [Massa- 
chusetts electric companies], from 
which it appears that the New Haven’s 
charges to operating expenses for 
maintenance of its street railways 
were on a scale so much higher, in pro- 
portion to the miles of track and 
number of cars maintained, as to lead 
to the conclusion that the New Haven 
charged in operating expenses of its 
street railways large amounts for 
additions and improvements.” Con- 
sequently, the New Haven “might 
have shown for the fiscal year 1906-07 
(the year most attacked in the Bran- 
deis document) surplus income of 
more than $3,000,000 after paying 
operating expenses, fixed charges, and 
dividends instead of the surplus of 
$1,988,053 actually shown.” 

The New Haven, the experts show, 
charged off in the seven years for 
betterments, additional property, new 
equipment, etc., $19,861,439.11, some- 
what more than the amount ($19,- 
006,978.96) received from premiums 
on stock. The Boston & Maine in the 
same period charged off only $493 ,248.- 
88, and still carried as liabilities the 
premiums received amounting to 
$5,059,510.65. 

“We conclude that depreciation, 
both of roadway and equipment of 
the New Haven’s steam railroads, 
whether during the last seven years or 
during the last year, has been more 
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than provided for by charges to 
operating expenses or income.” 

Yet Mr. Brandeis admitted in a 
foot note that he had subtracted 
$3,000,000 for the last year from the 
income of the New Haven, in the effort 
to make that company compare un- 
favorably with the Boston & Maine. 

The analysis of the higher freight 
rates on the New Haven than onthe 
Boston & Maine—Mr. Brandeis 
would have his readers believe the 
community would not long stand this, 
as he presented the facts — shows that 
they were practically altogether due 
to the acquisition, July 1, 1900, by 
the Boston & Maine of the Fitchburg 
Railroad, with its “very large amount 
of through low-class freight, much of 
it for export.’’ The average distance 
hauled per ton in the year 1906-07 was 
somewhat less on the New Haven than 
on the Boston. & Maine (90.20 to 
98.74), accounting also for a somewhat 
higher rate. For the year ending 
June 30, 1900, the charges on the New 
Haven and Boston & Maine were 
nearly the same, 1.451 and 1.440 cents, 
respectively. The next year, after 
the acquisition of the Fitchburg, the 
ratio was 1.479 to 1.158, and this 
ratio was about the same in 1906-00; 
viz., 1.436 to 1.114. In 1906-07 
fifty-nine per cent of the New Haven 
freight was high-class, commanding 
higher rates, 41 per cent low class. 
On the Boston & Maine 40 per cent was 
high class, 60 per cent low class. 
Mr. Brandeis figures thus fall to the 
ground when examined. 

Three years later another official 
board reported on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Company. This was the so-called 
“validation” commission. On _ the 
whole, this commission had reason 
to be unfriendly to the New Haven 
road. A majority of the commission 
was made up of the Massachusetts 
Railroad Commission, which felt that 
the rights of the Commonwealth had 
been circumvented through the New 
Haven’s use of its Connecticut charter. 
Stock had been issued without ob- 
taining the consent of the railroad 
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commission; bonds had been issued in 
excess of the amount allowed under 


Massachusetts laws; and otherwise 
the road had disregarded Massa- 
chusetts tradition. 

Nevertheless, the report of the com- 
mission was strikingly favorable to 
the New Haven’s financial strength. 
This commission was not only a 
commission created by special statute 
of the Commonwealth, but it consisted 
entirely of state officials, the three 
railroad commissioners, the tax com- 
missioner, and the bank commissioner. 
It would be hard to find a commission 
which could speak with more au- 
thority or be less biased in favor of 
the company. 

This commission made two reports 
one under the resolve of 1909, the 
other in 1911, under the acts of 1910 
The latter is the so-called validation 
report. 

The physical valuation of the New 
Haven properties was placed in the 
hands of Professor George F. Swain, 
of Harvard University, the invest- 
ment and accounting divisions in the 
hands of Messrs. Stone and Webster. 

In addition, the commission “made 
its own independent examination of 
the properties and securities so far as 
was deemed necessary. The bank 
commissioner, accompanied by seven 
assistants, went to New Haven, and 
counted the bonds, stocks, and notes 
represented by the schedule of assets 
of the company, verified the cash on 
hand and in national banks and trust 
companies by sworn certificates, and 
checked the total amount of bonds and 
capital stock issued and all other 
liabilities as shown on the balance 
sheet of the company. Members of 
the commission from time to time 
examined the physical property of 
the company, both owned and con- 
trolled, including a special trip over 
the New York, Ontario & Western 
Railroad in the state of New York, 
and the Central New England Rail- 
road and the old New York and New 
England Railroad in New York, Con- 
necticut, and Massachusetts. Mr. 
Bishop of the railroad commission, in 
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addition to his annual inspection of 
the Massachusetts lines of the com- 
pany, made special trips of inspection 
over the main line between New York 
and Boston, and over substantially 
all of the Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut trolley lines. He found the 
properties in excellent condition and 
well maintained.” 

This official testimony in 1911 is 
interesting when contrasted with the 
irresponsible hue and cry in 1912, 
about ministers drawing rusty spikes 
with their fingers from rotten ties, 
about disreputable equipment, and 
positive danger in traveling on the 
lines of the company. 

The following quotations from the 
report are interesting: 

“The widest latitude was assured to 
the experts in revision and adjust- 
ment, it being distinctly understood 
that the judgment of the commission 
should not be substituted for their 
judgment, nor, on the other hand, 
their judgment for that of the com- 
mission. The commission has, how- 
ever, under the act and in pursuance 
of its duties, acted as its own board of 
adjustment in reaching its inde- 
pendent conclusion with respect to 
values. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that the commission is limited 
under the terms of the act to the duty 
of examination of the assets and 
liabilities for the purpose of validating 
the present outstanding securities of 
the company after an examination of 
its property, and it, therefore, is not 
incumbent upon it to make any report 
of the value of the assets other than to 
find that they are sufficient to secure 
its outstanding capital stock and in- 
debtedness. The commission has 
found that the assets are sufficient for 
the purposes of the statute and filed its 
certificates accordingly.” 

Having thus performed its legal 
duty, the commission proceeds: 

“The accompanying reports indi- 
cate a value of assets very largely 
in excess of capital stock and in- 
debtedness.” 

Particularly noteworthy is the fol- 
lowing on “intangible assets,” not 
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only as showing that they were not 
included in the reports either of the 
commission or of its experts, but in 
view of recent attacks on the manage- 
ment: 

“The word ‘assets’ is of sufficiently 
broad definition to include the entire 
property of all sorts belonging to a 
corporation; and would permit the 
commission to appraise the value of 
intangible assets, so called, including 
all the franchises of the corporation, 
together with its value as a going 
concern. . . . Without undertaking to 
place a value for any purpose on such 
intangible assets, it is enough to say 
that taken together their value would 
be very large. The monopolistic char- 
acter of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad Company’s sys- 
tem, the densely populated districts 
which it serves, the very large number 
of industrial and commercial enter- 
prises along its lines and in the vicinity, 
and the efficiency of the management 
of the company are factors, although 
not exclusive ones, that, it will be 
readily conceded, make for values of 
an intangible character.” 

Less than two years ago, then, “the 
monopolistic character” of the com- 
pany was not a source of weakness, 
and the management was manifestly 
efficient. 

The report of Professor Swain on 
the charges of the New Haven to 
depreciation is as follows: 

“The depreciation charges likewise 
have been carefully determined and 
represent, in my opinion, a very con- 
servative judgment....It is the 
unanimous testimony of every one 
concerned in this work, who has ex- 
amined the line or any part of it, that 
the property is maintained in remark- 
ably good condition.” 

Is this the same property which the 
Brandeis document purported to de- 
scribe or which thousands are now 
being induced to decry? 

The description of the Central New 
England, the first road mentioned 
by Mr. Brandeis as having been 
bought “at excessive cost,” is illumi- 
nating. Says Professor Swain: 
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“The stock of the Central New 
England was acquired by the New 
Haven at a very low price [exces- 
sive cost indeed] the preferred stand- 
ing at about $25 a share, and 
the common at about $16 a share. 
When the New Haven acquired this 
road, the Poughkeepsie bridge  re- 
quired extensive strengthening to 
superstructure and substructure, to 
enable it to carry heavy trains. This 
strengthening was carried out at a 
cost of over $1,000,000 and was only 
completed a year or two ago. The 
cost of the work was charged entirely 
to operating expenses, though a large 
part of it, if not the whole, might have 
been capitalized, inasmuch as it was to 
increase the capacity of the structure.” 

Yet, notwithstanding such conser- 
vatism in bookkeeping, Mr. Brandeis 
stated that the New Haven net 
earnings in 1906-07 were $3,000,000 
less than those reported by the com- 
pany. 

Says Professor Swain: “Had the 
above net income of $415,000 [that 
for the year ending June 30, 1910] 
been distributed, the rate of return 
on the preferred stock would have 
been 7 per cent, the rate of return on 
the common 3 per cent on their par 
value, or 27.6 per cent and 19.17 
per cent respectively on the book 
value of these stocks to the New 
Haven. On the basis of earnings, 
therefore, capitalized at 4% per cent, 
the stock should be taken at 155 for 
the preferred, and 67 for the common.” 

As if this were not refutation 
enough, last year (1.¢., the year ending 
June 30, 1912) the net earnings from 
the Central New England Railway 
were $813,685.27, or nearly twice as 
large as when Professor Swain re- 
ported. | 

Professor Swain says, “‘It is certainly 
conservative to appraise the preferred 
stock at $90 and the common at $30 
per share, and these values have been 
used.” In view of later develop- 
ments it would certainly seem so. 

The Harlem River and Port Chester 
Railroad Company, belonging to the 
New Haven, is an extraordinary road. 
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Professor Swain valued it at $41,- 
222,191. It was then valued by the 
New Haven at $25,334,833.38 and 
is ‘now valued by it at $26,531,825.45. 
Yet it is only 11.17 miles long. The 
possession of this road and the com- 
parison with it on a per mile basis of 
the Boston & Maine exasperated Mr. 
Mellen in June, 1907. The road con- 
stitutes the New Haven’s freight 
terminals in New York City. Pro- 
fessor Swain says, “The right of way 
and other real estate, originally ac- 
quired many years ago, has appre- 
ciated enormously with the growth of 
values in upper New York.” 

The value of property of the New 
England Navigation Company is 
written down from $17,569,572.38 to 
$8,710,174.84. Likewise the New 
York, West Chester and Boston road, 
which had cost the New Haven 
$21,020,094.62, was written down to 
$12,066,921.18, because nothing was 
allowed by Professor Swain for “the 
cost of franchises, control of the 
situation,” etc. 

The Rhode Island Company stock 
was even more drastically written 
down by Professor Swain, but his 
remarks in doing so are noteworthy. 
He said: 

“The value of the Rhode Island 
Company stock is thus seen to be 
quite uncertain. However, when it is 
considered that the lines have a 
mileage of 320 miles of single track, 
serving the second largest city in New 
England; that the earnings are in- 
creasing; that the property has been 
put in excellent condition; and that 
the leases are for a very long term, it 
seems probable that the ultimate 
value of the property will be great. 
For the purposes of this report, which 
is designed to be very conservative, 
however, the value of these shares is 
placed at $6,000,000 or about $62 a 
share, that is to say, about one-fourth 
the cost to the New Haven.” 

The net result of the additions and 
subtractions by the experts of the 
validation commission was to find a 
net surplus for the New Haven Com- 


pany of $101,612,074.38 above all 
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liabilities, including capital stock. In 
other words, the whole New Haven 
property seemed to the experts to be 
worth over $100,000,000 more than 
the value at which it was carried on 
the New Haven books. 

Mr. Brandeis has never retracted 
his 1907 document or publicly indi- 
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cated a desire to change his figures. 
On the contrary, on December 22, 
1912 (see the Sunday Herald of that 
date), answering Mr. Mellen’s “two- 
column” statement, he spoke of “‘the 
folly” which “was made public five 
years ago” without any qualifications 
whatever. 


(To be concluded in the April issue) 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IN 


MASSACHUSETTS 
By WM. DOHERTY 


HE campaign of 1858 resulted 
in the election of the Republican 
state ticket, and the return of 
a solid Republican delegation 

to Congress. In this year national 
questions had largely occupied the 
attention of the Republican party in 
the nation; and Massachusetts, from 
her position as an anti-salvery state 
was fully aroused. The attempt to 
force the pro-slavery Lecompton Con- 
stitution upon Kansas, against the 
wish of a majority of its inhabitants, 
a scheme in which the slave power had 
the active support of President Bu- 
chanan, was but another exhibition 
of the aggressiveness of the South. 
The Massachusetts delegation firmly 
opposed it (the Douglas Democrats 
in the state, and the Republican party 
were outspoken in their condemnation 
of it), and though by open threats 
and sinister influences, Congress passed 
the enabling act, coupled with a 
bribe to the people of Kansas to 
induce them to accept the proposed 
pro-slavery constitution. Kansas by 
a majority of ten thousand votes, re- 
fused to come into the Union as a 
slave state. The result politically 
was to make Massachusetts more radi- 
cally Republican than ever. Mr. 
Andrew declined a re-election to the 
Legislation. 


The year 1859 was especially marked 
by the ill-starred raid into Virginia 
of John Brown, who, on the sixteenth 
of October of that year, with a force 
of fourteen white and five colored men, 
entered Harpers Ferry, stopped the 
railroad trains, seized the United 
States Amory buildings, and held the 
town for little more than a day. His 
force was then overcome by a body 
of United States marines, under the 
comman do Col. Robert E. Lee, sub- 
sequently famous as the commander- 
in-chief of the Confederate States 
armies. Eight of Brown’s followers, 
including two of his sons, were killed 
or mortally wounded, six were cap- 
tured — the others escaped. He was 
tried and hung under Virginia law. 
Among those who were familiar with 
Brown’s plans, and who aided him with 
arms and money, were several citizens 
of Massachusetts, who had been promi- 
nent in anti-slavery movements, and 
had acted at times with the Republican 
party. While Brown’s act was neither 
endorsed nor excused by the Republi- 
cans of Massachusetts, but generally 
condemned as illegal and unjustifiable, 
and calculated to retard the growing 
anti-slavery sentiments of the state, 
there was a feeling of pity for him and 
his family, which found expression in a 
movement to secure for him as fair 
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a trial as was possible. A fund was 
raised for that purpose, and in col- 
lecting this fund, and arranging to 
secure him legal counsel, John A. 
Andrew was very active. This, with 
the fact that Massachusetts men, had, 
as above stated, furnished money and 
arms, afforded the Democrats in the 
state and nation opportunity to 
arraign the party in Massachusetts 
as responsible for Brown’s attempt, and 
as justifying his acts. But failure 
waited upon these charges. No proof 
of even the slightest nature could be 
found to sustain them. 

It may not be inappropriate here 
to say that the Governor of Virginia, 
Henry A. Wise, who had been deeply 
impressed by “the courageous forti- 
tude and simple ingenuousness” of 
Brown — to use the Governor’s own 
words — was most courteous and kind 
in his treatment of Brown and his 
friends, writing to Mrs. Brown a letter 
expressing his “sympathy with her 
affliction,” and an assurance that his 
“authority and personal influence 
should be exerted to aid her in securing 
the bones of her sons and her husband 
for decent and tender interment among 
their kindred.” Such words reflect 
honor upon the man and the official — 
they speak volumes also, for the char- 
acter of the man whose demeanor won 
their utterance. Brown spoke of his 
jailer, Captain Avis, as “a most 
humane man, who, with his family, has 
rendered every possible attention I 
have desired or that could be of the 
least advantage.” ‘The story set forth 
in this digression illustrates and helps 
to explain the words spoken by Mr. 
Andrew, at a meeting called to raise 
a fund for the family of Brown after 
his execution. “I pause not now to 
consider, because it is wholly outside 
the duty of this assembly to-night, 
whether the enterprise of John Brown 
and his associates in Virginia was wise 
or foolish, right or wrong. I only 
know that whether the enterprise was 
the one or the other, John Brown 
himself is right.” If Governor Wise, 
the slave-holding chief magistrate of 
the slave-holding state which Brown 
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had made terror stricken, could speak 
of him as a man of “courageous forti- 
tude and simple ingenuousness,” then 
any one might well say “John Brown 
himself ts right.” 

The campaign for the presidency in 
1860 was the most notable in the 


history of the nation. In its incep- 
tion it was not marked by the ebullient 
enthusiasm which the hard-cider and 
log-cabin features of the Harrison 
campaign in 1840 aroused; nor had 
it the inspiring and romantic elements 
of the “John and Jessie” “ Path- 
finder” incidents of 1856. Deep down 
in the hearts of the North was the 
conviction that this was a campaign, 
not only for God-instilled principles 
and the right to believe in and hold 
them; it was also a contest for their 
enforcement. The Republicans were 
well aware that if they succeeded in 
the election, the radical element in 
the slave-holding states would seize 
upon that fact to urge a secession of 
their states from the Union. That 
purpose had been boldly avowed and 
was firmly fixed in their minds. The 
extremist leaders of the South had for 
years been awaiting an opportunity to 
secede; had bent all their energies to 
instill into Southern minds, the ad- 
vantages which would result from a 
new nation of slave-holding states, 
with slavery as its cornerstone and 
cotton as king; and the dangers to 
Southern interests and Southern su- 
premacy if the anti-slavery men got 
control of the National Government. 
For years they had been seeking “to 
fire the Southern heart.” 

While the majority of the Republi- 
cans did not believe that secession 
would be attempted, yet there were 
those who justly feared it. They had 
been observers of the trade of the 
Southern movement, and the am- 
bition and purpose of prominent 
Southern leaders since the time of the 
agitation for the annexation of Texas. 
It was, therefore, with a fixed purpose 
to afford the South no just cause for 
the threatened action, and yet with a 
purpose no less fixed to adhere to and 
assert the cardinal principles of the 
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Republican party that the leaders 
of that party issued the call for its 
National Convention. 

The National Convention of the 
Democrats was first held; meeting at 
Charleston, South Carolina, May 23, 
1860; the leading candidate before 
that convention was Stephen A. Doug- 
las of Illinois, who doubtless had a 
majority of the delegates, but by a 
rule of Democratic Convention, then 
and since enforced, the nominee must 
receive the votes of two-thirds of them. 
In 1858 Mr. Douglas had incurred 
the enmity of Mr. Buchanan and the 
extreme Southern element, through 
his failure to support them in the 
attempt to fasten the pro-slavery 
constitution upon Kansas, and they 
were bitterly opposed to his nomina- 
tion. But Mr. Douglas’ following 
was sufficiently numerous to adopt a 
platform so objectionable to the dele- 
gates from the slave-holding states, 
that those from Alabama, Florida, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and ‘Texas, 
and others from other states resigned 
their seats in the convention and 
retired; organized in another hall, and 
adjourned to meet in Richmond on 
the second Monday of June. The 
regular convention, after a session of 
ten days, balloting without result, 
adjourned to meet at Baltimore on 
June 18. It met, but only to signally 
fail in its purposes, for the entire dele- 
gation of five more states and a few 
others retired from it. Douglas was 
nominated by those who remained. 
The bolters from it met in a conven- 
tion of their own, adopted a platform 
acceptable to the anti-Douglas wing 
of the party, nominated John C. 
Breckenridge of Kentucky, and Joseph 
Lane of Oregon, for president and 
vice-president respectively, and ad- 
journed. The Convention of the first 
seceders at Charleston met, adopted 
the same pro-slavery anti-Douglas 
ticket and platform, and adjourned 
without delay. The Democratic party 
was rent in twain. 

The remnants of “The American 
party,” augmented by a body of so- 
called “Conservatives,” formerly Whigs, 
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Bombonish in temperament, who had 
found no new political abiding place, 
also met in National Convention at 
Baltimore on May 9, of the same year 
and taking the name, “Constitutional 
Union Party,” nominated John Bell 
of Tennessee, for president, and Ed- 
ward Everett of Massachusetts, for 
vice-president. Both of the nominees 
had been prominent members of the 
Whig party in its palmy days. This 
convention adopted as an all-sufficient 
platform, “The Constitution of the 
Country, the Union of the States, 
and the enforcement of the Laws.” 
“A party platform to, just level with the mind.” 
Of all right-thinking honest folks that mean to 

go it blind.” 

—James Russell Lowell in “Biglow Papers.” 

The Republican party held its 
National Convention at Chicago, May 
16, adopted a platform in opposition 
to the principles of the pro-slavery 
Propaganda and proceeded to nomi- 
nate its candidates for president and 
vice-president. The delegates from 
Massachusetts were largely in favor 
of William H. Seward of New York, 
for president. Mr. Seward had had 
a long career in public life, had been 
governor of his state, and its represen- 
tative in the United States Senate. 
For many years he was openly identi- 
fied with the anti-slavery movement 
and as a member of the National 
Senate, its advocate and defender. 
New York presented his name; IIlinois 
that of Abraham Lincoln, and other 
states named favorite sons. On the 
first ballot Mr. Seward received one 
hundred seventy-three and a_ half 
votes. Mr. Lincoln one hundred and 
two. On the second ballot Mr. Se- 
ward had one hundred and eighty-four 
votes and Mr. Lincoln one hundred 
and eighty-one. On the third ballot 
Mr. Seward had one hundred and 
eighty votes and Mr. Lincoln two hun- 
dred thirty-one and a half; two hundred 
and thirty-three being necessary to 
a choice. Then various delegations 
changed their votes to Lincoln, and 
he was on motion declared to be the 
unanimous choice of the Convention 
as its candidate for president. Hanni- 
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bal Hamlin of Maine, received its 
nomination for the vice-presidency. 
Massachusetts Republicans, though at 
first disappointed at the defeat of Mr. 
Seward, loyally rallied to the support 
of the nominees, and under the lead 
of the radical element in the party, 
nominated John A. Andrew for gover- 
nor, and John L. Goodrich for lieut.- 
governor; gave the electoral vote 
of the state to Lincoln and Hamlin, 
and placed John A. Andrew in the 
gubernatorial chair, there to sit through 
re-elections, for five successive years; 
years of such stress and storm as had 
never before fallen to the lot of any 
of his predecessors. As is well known, 
the election of Lincoln afforded the 
secession element of the South the 
opportunity it had long awaited. 
South Carolina was the first to secede, 
followed at different times by all of 
the slave-holding states, except Mis- 
souri, Maryland, Delaware, and Ken- 
tucky. 

During the period between the 
election of 1860 and the inauguration 
of President Lincoln, various attempts 
were made by bodies of conservative 
citizens in the country to arrest, if 
possible, the secession of the Southern 
states, by trying to bring about the 
respect of laws which were distasteful 
to the South; laws passed by several 
of the Northern states for protecting 
the rights of fugitive slaves, or in- 
tended to restrict the extension of 
slavery. This would require that 
Massachusetts repeal its “Personal 
Liberty Law” to satisfy Southern 
demands, and open its borders to 
the admission of slavery. So much, 
at least, Senator Mason of Virginia 
informed General-elect Andrew, the 
South would insist on. The conserva- 
tive men, as they called themselves, 
prepared a petition to the Legislature 
of this state, praying for the repeal of 
the obnoxious law, and this was signed 
by “thirty-five gentlemen of eminent 
respectability.” Virginia proposed a 
peace conference at Washington (to 
which all the states were requested to 
send delegates) to devise some com- 


promise by which the Southern states 
should be held in the Union. Gover- 
nor Andrew, while distrustful of this 
plan, as a matter of courtesy ap- 
pointed the delegates, taking care that 
they were men who would not be 
unmindful of the true sentiments of 
the ancient Commonwealth. 

There was even in the Republican 
party in Massachusetts, a consider- 
able number who wished Massachu- 
setts to recede from her high position. 
They were the men who had opposed 
the nomination of Andrew for governor 
and they had the support of some 
republican journals of marked in- 
fluence. Governor Banks in his vale- 
dictory address upon retiring from 
the governorship, had spoken of the 
“Public Liberty Law” as an inex- 
cusable public wrong. In addition 
to the clamor of these conservatives, 
Governor Andrew was also subjected 
to the criticism of many of the radicals, 
who feared that he might yield too 
much, and who did not hesitate to 
express their fears to each other. 

During the first month of his ad- 
ministration the Governor, through 
personal and confidential correspon- 
dence from Washington, was informed 
that an organized body of secessionists 
were preparing to seize the government 
property at Washington, displace the 
National authorities, make that city 
the capital of the Southern Confed- 
eracy, and prevent the inauguration 
of Abraham Lincoln. He was asked 
to take steps in conjunction with 
other loyal governors to quietly or- 
ganize a force which might be relied 
upon to prevent this treason. In 
accordance with this suggestion, an 
order was issued on January 16, 1861, 
by the terms of which all members of 
the militia of Massachusetts, who 
from age, disability, or business re- 
lations, were not able to respond to 
a call for active service, were to be 
discharged and their places filled with 
able bodied men who were. Arrange- 
ments were made to provide overcoats, 
blankets, and knapsacks. Routes to 
Washington were considered. A list 
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BIRDS OF THE MONTH 


SOME WINTER WANDERERS THAT COME WITH FEBRUARY SNOWS 
By WINTHROP PACKARD 
Field Secretary of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 


UR mid-winter birds are often 
wanderers from regions far 
to north and west of us. 
Most of these birds are in- 

ured to the most severe cold. Some 
of them were hatched at times when 
the temperature outside their cosy, 
feather-lined nests was near zero, and 
the snow and ice of the northern winter 
still lay deep on all their world. The 
Canada jay, for instance, nests under 
such conditions, the eggs deposited 
deep on a cosy mass of feathers which 
protect them from the extreme cold 
when the motler bird is briefly absent 
from the nest. So. it is with other 


birds of the North. But the deep 
snows of winter always cover part of 
their food supplies, and when, for any 
reason, food is scarce they wander 
far South in search of it. 

The grosbeaks and crossbills find 
much of their sustenance in winter 
in the seeds of cones; fir, pine, spruce, 
and hemlock furnishing these, usually 
in plentiful supply. Yet there come 
years when for some reason there is a 
scarcity of cones. On those years the 
crossbills and grosbeaks must migrate 
or starve. Hence, with no regularity 
or seeming method in their wander- 
ings, they appear in our woodlands, at 
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our roadsides, or even at our very 
doors. The pine grosbeak, the spruce 
partridge, and the Canada jay all 
have their true home in the great 
Canadian belt of coniferous forests, 
which stretches from the Maine woods 
diagonally across the continent to 
Alaska. Their true home touches 
New England only on the northern 
boundary, and from it the Canada jay 
and the spruce partridge rarely wander. 
The partridge has always a food supply 
in the spruce buds which, whatever 
the crop of cones, are always to be 
had in abundance. The jay is said 
to lay up stores’for the winter, tucking 
nuts and berries into crannies and 
holes in trees much after the fashion 
of the squirrels. Be that as it may 
the bird clings closely to his home, and 
is not to be commonly seen south of it. 
The Canada jay, should one venture 


to the neighborhood of Boston, could 
be easily mistaken for an exaggerated 
chickadee, clad in gray feathers which 
have in winter time singularly the 
appearance of fur, so well are they 
fluffed out to keep him from the cold. 

But the pine grosbeak often comes 
our way in February, indeed has been 
seen far south of our latitude, casually 
as far as Washington. He, too, is so 
densely and fluffily feathered as to 
seem as if clad in fur, a sleek roly-poly 
bird which one wishes to stroke at 
first sight, and which under ordinary 
conditions may often be approached 
almost closely enough to permit it. 
He is a gray bird, too, but his gray is 
all flushed with a rose-red color, 
which makes him most _ beautiful 
to see. No doubt his gray mate thinks 
so too, and she in turn has an olive 
yellow tint set over her quaker-like 
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feather cloak, which is equally in- 
teresting. The flocks, slow moving, 
and quite regardless of man, search 
the cone-bearing trees for food and 
hunt the roadsides for sumac berries, 
weed seeds or any other fodder which 
fortune provides. 

There are several birds of the month 
whose males show this rosy flush over 
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northern bird in the main. One 
hears the splendid song of the male 
far more numerously in the pastures 
of northern New England than he 
does in those of eastern Massachusetts. 

The mountain ash trees have been 
stripped of their berries by the flocks of 
migrating robins, now gone on to the 
South. But the white ash seeds are 
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their other colors, a flush that seems 
as if it might be caught from the re- 
flection of the aurora borealis on the 
northern snows. There are the purple 
finches, for instance, which flock about 
at this time of the year, busy seekers 
for seeds. To be sure, the purple 
finch breeds sparingly in all New 
England, but he is for all that a 


little cared for by these early migrants. 
They remain for the purple finches, 
which come for them in flocks, and 
sometimes repay the tree with a song 
twittered in its branches, not a full 
throated warble, such as they pour 
forth in the delight of the nesting 
season, but a fine little song for all 
that. The grosbeaks love the white 


















ash seeds as well as do the purple 
finches, and the crossbills. The male 
crossbills are red, a duller color than 
that of the finches and grosbeaks 
perhaps, but still a distinct red in the 
red crossbills, so-called, though the 
female is of a curious dull olive green, 
and the males of last year’s brood 
show a mixture of both. But the 
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clearer flush of this color than on any 
of the before mentioned birds. The 
redpolls are little sparrow-like, red- 
crowned chaps, that hop twittering 
about in the shrubbery when the 
ground is bare, or run over the snow, 
searching for the leafless stems of 
weeds which protrude, still crowned 
with seeds. Like the tree-sparrows 
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white-winged crossbill male is flushed 
with an auroral pink which is as ad- 
mirable as that of the finches or the 
grosbeaks. 

Nor are these the only winter- 
wandering birds touched with the 
colors of dawn. In February we may 
look for the redpolls, and when we find 
them note on their breasts a softer, 


they take toll of the birches, skipping 
about among the limbs and shaking 
the seeds from the cone-like pistillate 
aments, or seeking those which every 
wind scatters on the surface of the 
deep snow. In this our snowiest 
month many seed-eating birds would 
fare ill if it were not for the seeds of the 
gray birch. Other seed sources have 
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been by this time somewhat depleted, 


or else buried beneath the drifts. But 
no depth of snow can cover the birch 
storehouses, nor can any flocks of 
birds which come exhaust them, and 
so they hang and are scattered in 
every wind till the snows pass and the 
earth is green again. 

There is a fascination about the 
search for these dawn-tinted wander- 
ers from the far North which excels 
that of any other winter bird hunting. 
No one can predict on what day they 
will appear or where. They will be 
tame and friendly while they stay, 
but any moment may see the flocks in 
the air again winging their way to 
some other mysterious destination. 
Then they may appear no more until 
another winter, or perhaps for many 
winters. Most mysterious and _ in- 
teresting of all, however, to the New 
England bird student is the evening 
grosbeak, a bird a trifle smaller than 


the pine grosbeak, somewhat similarly 
formed, but of such striking plumage 
as to immediately cause comment 
and question among even those least 
familiar with birds. The evening gros- 
beak comes in a motley array of yellow, 
white and black, and he comes rarely. 
Two years ago flocks were seen in 
many places in New England. Since 
then they have not appeared. Before 
that they had not been seen for many 
years, but during the winter and 
spring of 1900 there was a considerable 
incursion of these beautiful birds. 
Like the other grosbeaks they are 
seed eaters, but they are birds of the 
far northwest, being common to the 
pine forests of the northern Pacific 
coast and of British Columbia. Com- 
monly in winter they wander east and 
south into Manitoba, and often farther 
east, but their visits to New England 
are rare and are always hailed with 


delight by bird lovers. The seeds 
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of the box elder, a western tree hardy 
in New England, and planted here 
in many places, seem particularly to 
attract them, and on winters when 
they are to be seen at all they may be 
sought with best chance of success 
in the neighborhood of these trees. 
Nor, among the winter wanderers 
should one forget the good old snow- 
bunting, which in the northern New 
England states is so common a winter 
visitant. In southern New England, 
especially back from the coast this 
bird is not so common, yet he goes 
far south of that, most likely tobe 
seen along the coast. It is the only 
one of our sparrow-like birds which 
has white predominating on wings and 
tailas wellas body. In its far northern 
home in the breeding season, the male 
snow buntings are conspicuously beau- 
tiful in white and black, but when 
they reach our fields in winter they 
are wearing their winter coats of 
rusty brown. Even then they are 


beautiful birds, and a flock of them 


about the door is worth all the cold 
and snow that brings them. I have 
seen a _ single male snowbunting 
hanging about in the shade of a dock 
on the St. John’s River, near Jackson- 
ville, Florida, in winter, seeming to 
realize that he was out of place so 
far South, and to wish to be in the 
shade and as inconspicuous as possible. 
The bird only rarely occurs in our 
extreme southern states, however, 
and indeed is not common in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Although the snowbuntings often 
wander from their far northern homes 
to our fields in winter, and even farther 
South, the North is not without the 
cheery presence of other flocks. An 
observer writes of seeing them in mid- 
winter in the far North, fat as butter- 
balls, chasing one another over the 
deep snows in zero gales, and singing 
blithely the while. Even these were 
very likely wanderers from regions 
still farther north, for this beautiful 
bird nests as far north as the land 
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GRANDMOTHER’S CLOCK AND CHAIR 


extends, and sings its dainty song 
wherever mid-summer gives a bit of 
grass peeping through the gray tundra 
moss left bare by the melting Arctic 
snows. 

Tht snow buntings come down from 
the North with the shore larks, which 
also are birds bred in Greenland, 
Labrador, and Newfoundland, and 
the flocks mingle along the marshes 
of our eastern coast. With them, too, 
come often the Lapland longspurs, 
sparrow-like birds with curiously long 
hind toenails, and their breasts heavily 
marked with black. Their possible 
presence among the shore larks and 
buntings gives the flocks added interest 
to the observer who seeks them among 


the rocks and snow by the seaside, 
or along the wind-swept winter 
marshes. 

NOTES 

The most far-reaching measure for 
bird protection ever seriously con- 
sidered by a legislative body in the 
United States, says Bird Lore, is 
the McLean Bill for Federal Pro- 
tection for Migratory Birds, which is 
now pending in the Senate at Wash- 
ington, and the Weeks Bill of a similar 
character now on the calendar in the 
House. 

Since George Shiras, 3d, first in- 
troduced in Congress a bill of similar 
character in 1904, similar attempts 
have followed, but all have met with 
the same fate, viz., death at the 
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of steamers suitable for transporting 
men and munitions of war was made 
out. This was all decided upon in 
the early days of February, 1861. 

These preparations, the reasons 
whereof, were not generally appre- 
ciated by the most of the people of 
the state, they not believing that war 
would come, were the result of the 
personal investigation of Governor 
Andrew, who before his inauguration 
had visited Washington, conferred 
with public men of both sections of 
the country, had arranged that he 
should receive the earliest information 
possible as to future movements, and 
established communications with a 
prominent congressman from Massa- 
chusetts, by whom he was duly posted 
as to what was in progress. Im- 
mediately after his inauguration he 
sought the advice of men who had 
been officers in the regular army of 
the U.S.A., as to the necessary 
equipments for troops in active serv- 
ice, and in camp; learned from men 
familiar with the shipping of Massa- 
chusetts, what vessels suitable as 
transports could be had, and was in- 
formed by persons of experience what 
routes to Washington and other places 
were the preferable. 

It has been claimed for Gen. Benj. 
F. Butler, if not by him, that it was 
upon his advice that the Governor 
took these steps of preparation for 
the impending conflict. On this point, 
Henry Lee, an officer on the staff of 
Governor Andrew, at the time of the 
inception and carrying out of the 
steps above mentioned, says, “I beg 
to state that General Butler’s advice 
upon this matter was neither asked 
nor received by Governor Andrew, 
and his first and last word was a re- 
quest that a mill in which he was a 
director, might manufacture the cloth 


for the overcoats.” In 1892 Mr. Lee 
wrote on the same subject as follows: 
“Contemporaries attributed these pre- 
paratory movements to Governor An- 
drew and blamed and ridiculed him 
accordingly; they rightly held him 
responsible, for it was he, and none 
but he, who took the wise initiative 
which placed Massachusetts then in 
the van.” It is well that we have as 
authority on this subject one who was 
so close to Governor Andrew, so 
familiar with the facts in the case, 
and whose word as to the true state 
of things will not be successfully 
questioned. 

By the first of April the militia 
had been filled up with men ready for 
active service. Contracts for two 
thousand overcoats, blankets, and 
other equipments had been made; and 
when on April 15 the call came for 
twenty companies of three months 
men for the defence of the National 
Capital, Massachusetts was ready. 
The first armed body, fully equipped, 
to land in Washington were sons of 
“The Old Bay State,” who had, on 
April 19, fought their way through 
Baltimore, over streets reddened with 
their blood, re-consecrating that date 
to the cause of Freedom and Human 
Rights. Requisitions for more men 
were made during the week, and were 
filled. In six days after the Presi- 
dent’s call, the quota of Massachu- 
setts, 3,120 men, and an_ excess 
of several hundred, were on their 
way to the front. For nearly four 
years, and during the whole period 
of the war, her full share and more 
of the public burdens was borne. Her 
sister states in New England re- 
sponded with equal spirit. Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, each and 
all forwarded, as soon as possible, the 
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men they were called upon to furnish. 
The conduct of affairs was in the 
hands of the Republican state au- 
thorities, and there was a tendency 
to hold them responsible for any mis- 
takes, and to criticize their action. 
For instance, when steps were taken to 
have in readiness overcoats, blankets, 
and equipments in anticipation of 
the call which later came, it was a 
subject for merriment, and Governor 
Andrew was the target of ridicule 
on the part of his political opponents. 

The patriotic outbreak of April, 
1861, and the unselfish sentiments 
of devotion to the Union which were 
developed when Fort Sumter was 
fired on, and which found expression 
in the popular uprising of those days, 
did not later save Governor Andrew’s 
administration, and the National ad- 
ministration from severe criticism and 
active opposition. The later day 
critics were not all outside the Re- 
publican party, and the opposition 
took form at the state election in 1862, 
when some good men, doubting the 
capacity of the President, grieved at 
the disasters to the Union armies on 
the peninsula before Richmond, in 
the Valley of Virginia, and at the 
second Bull Run, and carried away by 
their admiration of General McClellan, 
who had been removed by the Presi- 
dent after his failure to follow up and 
attack the Rebel army on its retreat 
from Antectam, united with the Demo- 
ocratic party in Massachusetts, and 
styling themselves the “People’s 
party,’ nominated General Charles 
Devens for governor in opposition to 
Governor Andrew. This nomination 
was adopted by the Democrats, but 
their ticket was signally defeated. 
A part of the scheme of the People’s 
party managers was to defeat the re- 
election of Senator Sumner, whose 
term expired March 4, 1863. A 
Republican Legislature returned him 
for another six years. General Devens 


retained his position in the field, 
returned to the Republican party and 
later received high honors at its hands. 
In his early years as a Whig, he had 
held the office of United States Mar- 
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shal in 1851, and 1852, during the 
administration of Vice-President Fill- 
more, who succeeded to the vacancy 
caused by the death of President 
Taylor. When Governor Andrew had 
held office as such for nearly the tra- 
ditional three years, which was the 
time allotted to successful candidates, 
there were ambitious aspirants who 
hoped to succeed him. A movement, 
large in point of numbers was started, 
but notice having been served upon 
its originators that they would be 
fought in every school district in 
Massachusetts by Governor Andrew’s 
friends, they prudently dropped out 
of the fight and Andrew was elected 
in 1863, and again in 1864, without 
further serious opposition. But the 
years of his service were years fraught 
with danger to the nation, and full of 
anxiety to him. Calls for additional 
troops must be met; the depleted 
ranks of the veteran regiments must 
be filled; new regiments must be 
raised and hurried forward. Massa- 
chusetts was not laggard. A draft 
was ordered by the authorities at 
Washington in the summer of 1862, but 
was twice postponed, when it appeared 
that so far as Massachusetts was con- 
cerned her quota would be filled with- 
out it, and filled it was, for her gover- 
nor overcame all difficulties, not the 
least of which was the red tape of the 
United States mustering off.cers, whose 
chief duty seemed to be to retard the 
raising of troops; refusing to muster 
and pay the volunteers unless the 
rules of the circumlocation branch of 
the War Department were strictly 
followed. In the early fall of 1862 
the Governor telegraphed to the Secre- 
tary of War. “We have more than 
5,000 nine months militia ready to 
go into service immediately, who 
are depressed and discouraged by 
these refusals. Why cannot mustering 
and disbursing officers be appointed by 
you who will co-operate heartily in the re- 
cruitment instead of inventingobstacles. 
. . . If the whole recruitment, trans- 
portation, and equipment were left to 
the state, as last year, we should be a 
month ahead of our present condition.” 
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While this work was going on the 
Republicans of Massachusetts were 
inspired by the hope and belief that 
the President would soon issue the 
Proclamation of Emancipation. It 
was urged upon him by the Governor, 
the senators, and other men high in 
the councils of the state. It lay very 
near to the Governor’s heart, and was 
advocated by him on all suitable 
occasions. Speaking at a Methodist 
Camp Meeting at Martha’s Vineyard, 
on a Sunday in August, he said, re- 
ferring to the hoped for measure, 
“But I have seen no discouragements; 
I bate not one jot of hope; I believe 
that God rules above and that, either 
with our aid or without it, He has 
determined to let the people (1. ¢., 
slaves) go. But the confidence I have 
in my own mind that the appointed hour 
has nearly come, makes me all the 
more certain of the final triumph of 
our Union arms, because I do not 
believe that this great investment of 
Providence is to be wasted.” Gover- 
nor Andrew was a man of strong 
religious convictions and deep religious 
faith, as witness the incident related 
by Mr. Edward W. Kinsley which 
happened about this time. The Gov- 
ernor had sent for Kinsley, who went 
to the State House, and found the 
Governor alone, who said to him, 
“* Somebody must go to Washington. 
I command you to go. There is 
something going on... this is a 
momentous time.” ‘“‘He turned sud- 
denly to me and said” (Kinsley adds), 
“You believe in prayer, don’t you?” 
“T said, Why, of course.” “Then 
let us pray,” “and he knelt right down 
at the chair, we both kneeled down, 
and I never heard such a prayer in 
all my life, I was never so near the 
throne of God, except when my mother 
died, as I was then.” 

In September, 1862, the Procla- 
mation of Emancipation was issued 
and Andrew’s efforts in that direc- 
tion were crowned with success. 
From his young manhood he had 
labored for the freedom of the 
negro, and his Thanksgiving Proc- 
lamation of 1862, replete with scrip- 
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tural quotations, was a poem of 
praise which showed that he was a 
close student of the Bible. 

The first day of January, 1863, 
found the negro a man — a free man — 
and Governor Andrew took up another 
work, a work not only for the country, 
but also for the newly enfranchised 
race. The negro must be a soldier. 
By persistent agitation he secured 
from the Secretary of War, authority 
to raise “crops of infantry for the 
volunteer military service,” and a con- 
cession that they might “include per- 
sons of African descent, organized 
into separate corps.” Andrew, by 
January 30, 1863, had picked out the 
men he wanted for colonel and lieut.- 
colonel of the proposed negro regi- 
ment, and the work of recruiting it 
commenced. This was the famed 
54th regiment. Early in May its 
ranks were filled, and then another 
colored regiment, the 55th, was or- 
ganized. Later, during Andrew’s ad- 
ministration a regiment of colored 
cavalry, the 5th Massachusetts was 
raised and sent into the service. 

Naturally the chief concern of 
Governor Andrew’s administration, 
during its first four years, was to do 
all it might to sustain the National 
administration in the prosecution of 
the war. How well this was done 
history has told. Massachusetts has 
no reason to blush for any short- 
comings in that regard. When the 
first telegram calling for troops came, 
the laconic answer of her Governor 
was, “Despatch received. By what 
route shall we send?” Following it up 
the same day with a request for per- 
mission to send three regiments in- 
stead of two, as called for. He main- 
tained the same attitude during thewar. 
The internal affairs of the state were not 
neglected. The Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology was chartered and funds 
appropriated for its support. Agricul- 
tural instruction was established under 
the auspices of the state; Teachers’ In- 
stitutes inaugurated; Normal Schools 
fostered; work upon the Hoosac Tunnel 
resumed and legislation for the com- 
mon good passed. 
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By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 


CHAPTER XIX 


’?GenE Comes Home 


F ENE was very happy on the 
road from Boston to St. 
Croix. The weather re- 
mained fine most of the 
way, but when it was foul he had no 
difficulty in finding shelter. There 
was not a farmer’s wife who did 
not put her best on the table when, 
with his blue eyes brightening in his 
bronzed face, he asked for food in re- 
turn for work. Sometimes the farmer 
himself, to the disgust of his wife as a 
rule, insisted upon actual work in pay- 
ment, and when this was the case ‘ene 
worked cheerfully enough. But more 
often than not he was received as a wel- 
come passer-by, for when questioned 
he was ready with stories of the tropics 
which made the eyes of his listeners 
grow big in wonder. More than one 
farmer’s lass went to bed hugging close 
the memory of this brave adventurer 
as her hero. At first he told his tale 
in a spirit of fun, but as he watched 
its effect and saw how readily it was 
believed he grew serious until he half 
believed the narrative himself. It 
wasn’t his fault that he had missed the 
reality by the margin of a night. 

If under ordinary circumstances the 
truth of his yarns would have been 
questioned, his bronze face, his youth, 
and, above all, the parrot left not a 
shadow of doubt. He had grown fond 
of this bird. The pretty red and green 
creature perched upon his shoulder 
during his long daily walks had fur- 
nished him both companionship and 
entertainment. The bird was a con- 
stant surprise and taught him many 
new nautical terms of which he made 
good use. In his turn "Gene taught 
him to say “Julie,” and by careful 
training schooled him to avoid com- 
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bining the name with some of his pet 
oaths. There was nothing sentimental 
in the bird’s earlier wild expression of 
“Damn. Damn. Julie. Shiver me 
timbers — damn Julie.” 

In true sailor fashoin "Gene thought 
little of that other girl he left behind 
him. He had absolute confidence in 
Bella’s ability to get along by herself, 
and he had been as generous as it was 
possible for him to be in leaving her 
all of his last week’s salary. The fur- 
nishings of the flat would bring enough 
to clear the rent, and so he did not see 
why she was not as well off as before 
she met him. He liked to feel that 
she would miss him for a little while 
and probably would cry a little, but 
when all was over she would settle 
back into her old rut. Possibly some 
day he might return to Boston and 
look her up. He had no definite plan 
in mind. He was too content, too full 
of life, to do any scheming. 

In this way he reached St. Croix on 
the thirteenth day of his departure 
from Boston. The sky was blue and 
the air crisp when after a night in the 
woods he arose, washed his face in a 
spring, and going on to the village se- 
cured a breakfast from a friend. He 
next visited the village store, where he 
was readily given credit for a new blue 
suit, a blue flannel shirt and a loose 
black tie. At the barber shop he se- 
cured a hair cut and shave. When in 
the middle of the forenoon he finally 
started for the home of Julie, he looked 
like a hardy and prosperous seaman. 

He discovered himself a good deal of 
a hero, and passed through the town 
stopped by dozens who wished to hear 
further of his adventures. By the time 
he neared the Moulton house he was 
very well content with himself. 

Then, at a turn in the road, he met 
Flint. The latter had drunk just 
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enough to be comfortably hospitable. 
At heart he too was a vagabond and he 
greeted ’Gene like an old friend. 

“Glad to see you home again, 
’Gene,” he said, extending a long thin 
hand. “Where ye been?” 

“Just off on a little cruise,” an- 
swered ’Gene nonchalantly. 

Flint’s faded eyes brightened. He 
had pleasant, gentle features, and in 
spite of gray hair at his temples looked 
more like a boy than a man. 

“To Jamaicy? Don’t tell me ye’ve 
ben to Jamaicy.” 

In the single year which embraced 
the sum total of his own adventures 
Flint had visited that port. All his 
pet stories centered about that corner. 
He cherished it as his own. 

“No,” answered "Gene. “Just to 
South Americy. To Rio mostly.” 

“Ye don’t tell,” answered Flint with 
a sigh of relief. 

He looked cautiously about. He 
beckoned ’Gene mysteriously into the 
bushes by the side of the road. He ex- 
tended his hand again. 

“It’s good to meet a shipmate,” he 
said. “ Doye ever taste anything?” 

“Don’t care if I do,” answered ’Gene 
with a touch of bravado. 

Flint produced a bottle from his 
pocket and offered it. "Gene drew the 
cork and swallowed a couple of mouth- 
fuls of what tasted like crude petro- 
leum. But it went to his head in- 
stantly. It was all that was needed to 
clinch his self-delusion. He handed 
back the bottle with a hypocritical 
smack of his lips. 

“Good stuff,” he averred. 

Flint held the bottle to his own 
mouth and nearly emptied it. 

“T reckon ye seen a thing or two? 
Eh?” Flint coaxed him. 

*More’n you’d find in this town in 
a hundred year,” answered ’Gene. 

He sat down and began his yarns all 
over again. But he elaborated them 
now as never before, and as he talked 
on he seemed to see Julie listening to 
him in wide-eyed wonder. The vision 
soon grew so entrancing that he felt 
eager to be off to her. He concluded 
briefly. 
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““So I shipped back to Boston and 
here I am.” 

He rose. 

* Any of that stuff left?” 

Flint willingly handed over the 
bottle, and ’Gene took another long 
drink. 

“T’ll return the favor some day,” 
’Gene assured him, as he moved off. 
“Sorry I can’t stay longer, but I’ve 
got some important business, very im- 
portant business.” 

“Good luck, mate,” muttered Flint, 
as he dreamily waved good-by. 

’Gene walked the remainder of the 
distance with his mind inflamed with 
desire of Julie. No dream that his 
heated brain conjured up now seemed 
too wild to come true. The parrot 
caught the contagion and chattered 
like a magpie. 

So he came to the clean white house 
sitting quietly back from the road. 


CHAPTER XX 


A Promise REDEEMED 


N Friday afternoon Nat had 
begged Julie not to go home 
until the next day. 

“The auction’s to-morrow,” 
he explained. 

“What auction?” she asked, as 
though this were news to her. 

“At the Lovell place. I told ye we 
could pick up a lot of nice things for the 
house.” 

“What house?” she inquired. 

“Your house,”’ he answered. 

Her cheeks flamed scarlet as she met 
his eyes. 

“Nat,” she protested, “you have no 
right to say such a thing as that.” 

“T’m only tellin’ ye the truth,” he 
replied. 

“Tt isn’t the truth. It’s absurd for 
you to say so. Why — why, it’s ri- 
diculous.” 

“T told ye from the beginning that 
I built the house for you. From sill 
to roof I built it for you, Julie.” 

“But you can’t do a thing like that. 
I told you from the beginning that you 
mustn’t.” 

“But I did,” he explained simply. 
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“But you shouldn’t.” 

“But I did.” 

“Nat,” she exploded petulantly, “I 
can’t seem to make you understand 
anything. You always go ahead and 
do as you please.” 

“Will you come to the auction?” he 
asked, returning to his first point. 

“No,” she refused flatly, “I’m go- 
ing home to-night.” 

Her refusal hurt him. She saw that. 
But he was always forcing her to hurt 
him. And in doing that he was always 
forcing her to hurt herself, for in spite 
of her indisputable right to her position 
it cut her to the quick to see that look 
of dumb resignation creep into his 
eyes. 

“If you would only be reasonable, 
Nat,” she added. 

“What do ye mean by reasonable?” 
he asked. 

“Why — why,.doing as I tell you,” 
she answered. 

“TI do all I can that ye ask me,” he 
said. 

She smiled. 

“The trouble is that you do more,” 
she protested. 

“And that isn’t half enough,” he 
answered quickly. “Ye don’t know 
all that I want to do and can’t. Ye 
don’t know —” 

But she crowded her two hands over 
her ears and began to shake her head. 

“T won’t listen,” she cried. “I— 
I’m going home.” 

So that night he drove her to St. 
Croix and left her. But before he 
turned his horse she looked up at him 
half fearing, half pleading. 

“You mustn’t go over there to-mor- 
row and spend all your money.” 

“T’ll spend what I have,” he an- 
swered. 

“Then you won’t mind me?” she 
pleaded, her voice grown tender. 

“No,” he answered. “I can’t mind 
ye about some things.” 

“Then,” she trembled, “don’t ever 
blame me, Nat. You’ll promise that?” 
“Blame ye for what?” 

“For anything, ” she insisted eagerly. 
“T couldn’t if I tried,” he answered. 
She watched from the doorstep until 
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the dark swallowed him up, and then 
stood there for a moment with her 
heart beating faster than usual. She 
liked him best when he was arbitrary 
and domineering. She liked him best 
when he was as he had been on the 
mountain top and took matters into his 
own hands, leaving her the satisfaction 
of feeling quite powerless. ‘There were 
moments when, if he had turned and 
with tightened lips commanded her to 
come, she would have come. If to- 
night, for instance, he had refused to 
put her down at her home and had 
driven her straight to the parsonage, 
she felt as though she must perforce 
have gone with him. The thought 
left her quite dizzy. And from there 
they would have driven back to the 
house on the hill. In spite of all she 
said, she could not shake herself free 
from the feeling that the house really 
washers. She knew how he must have 
toiled to build it. She knew that he 
could not have done it for himself alone. 
Though she had not yet been inside 
the doors, she knew every nook and 
cranny in every room. And to-mor- 
row he would bring back furnishings for 
them and make the house more a liv- 
ing thing than ever. 

Allthat night she was restless. The 
thought that Nat was going right 
ahead frightened her. She felt like 
one in the clutch of a maelstrom. In 
spite of all she said, she was powerless 
to check him. In spite of all her sense 
of loyalty she found herself less and 
less inclined to check him. That was 
the sober truth. Her arguments 
against him were becoming pitifully 
weak. And the man who should have 
helped her be strong had never 
written her since he left. She had 
been driven to one excuse after an- 
other to explain this, but these too 
were now becoming pitifully weak. In 
the dark she called out to him: 

“*Gene — ’Gene, please come back 
quick.” 

The morning found her thoughts 
more sober, but the problem no less 
pressing. After breakfast she went 
back to her room resolved to come to 
some decision. In the first place, as a 
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matter of justice, she returned to 
’Gene. She reviewed every episode 
of the winter before and brought to 
life again every one of her moods of 
those days. At first "Gene had seemed 
to her only a boy and she had laughed 
at his youthfulness. She had allowed 
him to walk home with her every night 
and finally allowed him to call in the 
evening. Still, month after month, 
he remained only an interesting young- 
ster. A touch of the daredevil in him 
had appealed to her — a touch of the 
adventurer. He talked wildly and 
loosely of his proposed adventures in 
foreign lands until all of a sudden he had 
told her that he was really going. With 
her cheeks scarlet she recalled the night 
he had climbed to her window. She 
felt again the hot pressure of his hand, 
his demand that she come out and talk 
with him. Then —therest! Her hot 
cheeks burned with the memory of that; 
her lips became dry. She had lost her 
head that evening, but even now she 
felt the grasp of his arms and the brush 
of his lips. Then in the cool of the next 
morning it had all been repeated, and 
she had watched him trudge off over 
the hill. Night after night, since then, 
she had dreamed of him and waited 
for word of him. Following this, she 
had pictured his adventures night after 
night. She smiled now at his promise 
of atigerskin for her. And the parrot 
—twenty parrots! That was only the 
brave promise of a lad, but neverthe- 
less it had pleased her then and it 
pleased her now. Nat would never 
have made any such promise. He 
would have trudged off with his lips 
tight closed over his thoughts. When 
in port, instead of going off after tigers 
or parrots, Nat probably would have 
found a snug boarding-house and 
written letters until the ship sailed. 
She smiled again. Dear, good, kind, 
sober Nat! If Nat only had a touch 
more of ’Gene in him or if ’Gene only 
had a touch more of Nat in him, there 
would be no such problem as now con- 
fronted her. But what might be didn’t 
alter what was. She forced herself 
back to the facts. 

= One of the facts was that she couldn’t 
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remain at Hio after the fall term 
with things as they were. She would- 
n’t trust herself to do that. Besides, 
with Nat in the woods it would be a 
very stupid place. She wondered 
what he would do with the house when 
he was away. If he should lock the 
front door and board up the windows, 
she would die of loneliness. He must 
promise not to do that. She would 
ask him to leave the curtains up, just 
as though some one were living there. 
Even then it would look deserted with- 
out sight of him at nightfall working 
about the place. She had watched 
him up there every evening after sup- 
per, either tidying up the grounds or 
busy about some bit of carpentering 
inside the house itself. She almost 
died of curiosity every time she heard 
his hammer, and once went so far as to 
peek in a window at him. She had 
heard him whistling softly to himself. 
It was one of the chansons her mother 
had taught her. And now, just about 
this time, he was at the Lovell place 
buying chairs and tables and what 
not, while she was here having no part 
in it. A bit resentfully she concluded 
that he ought to have made her go 
with him. He had no right to choose 
all by himself. There was a Grand- 
father’s clock there which she wanted 
very much. It would go very well op- 
posite the fireplace. It had a quaint 
face, with a parrot painted — 
Onceagain she was drawn up sharply. 
She blushed at her presumption. ‘The 
next second she blamed Nat for her 
lapse. He was always leading her on. 
Then, below her window she heard a 
strange, chattering caw. She sprang 
back into the middle of the room, as 
she had the night that ’Gene climbed 
to her casement. Her breath stopped 
short. She listened with cheeks as 
white as marble. Once again the 
sound was repeated, and this time she 
made out of the unintelligible gibber- 
ish accompanying it, the single word 
“Rio de Janeiro.” With her knees 
weak she crept to the window and 
looked out. She saw by the front door 
the tall form of ayoung man. Shesaw 
his bronzed face. She saw the parrot 
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on his arm. She couldn’t move her 
lips. She sank into a chair and waited. 
The sound of the knocker on the front 
door brought her to her feet and sent 
her stumbling down the stairs. But 
before she opened the door she paused 
for breath — dizzy, confused, fright- 
ened. She heard the knocker raised 
a second time, and fearing this would 
bring her mother to the door, suddenly 
swung it open. She found herself 
staring into ’Gene’s smiling blue eyes. 
She heard him breathe hername. ‘The 
sound of it instantly took her back six 
months, so that it seemed but yester- 
day that he had left. 

“Gene,” she answered. “It’s you!” 

“Yes,” he answered. “And here’s 
your parrot.” 

He held the bird out to her, perched 
on the forefinger of his hand. She 
drew back from the strange creature, 
which ruffled up its feathers and open- 
ing its beak wide’squawked a warning 
at her. 

**Gene!” she panted. 

“Can’t ye come down the road a 
little way? I want to talk to ye afore 
I see the folks.” 

“T—TI don’t know,” she faltered. 
“1 —I can’t think.” 

He reached for her hand. 

Come,” he insisted. 

She obeyed him, and by his side 
crossed the yard. They reached the 
road unseen, and he took herarm. He 
led her around a bend out of sight of 
the house. There he held her at 
arm’s length a moment in delirious ad- 
miration. Not in all his travels had 
he seen so fresh and faira woman. In 
her person she embodied all, that in 
sudden revulsion against the sordid 
staleness of his recent life, he craved. 
Every curve of her young form ex- 
pressed grace and charm. But, above 
all, she was dew-fresh, like a flower in 
the early morning. 

She lowered her eyes in confusion 
at his hot gaze. He seized her by the 
shoulders and drew her gasping for 
breath into his arms. 

“Julie,” he whispered, “I didn’t 
know I loved ye so much. I can’t 
get my breath. I can’t wait another 
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day —another hour for ye. You’re 
mine now — now.” 

*’Gene,” she choked. 

** Aye — call my name over and over 
again. I haven’t heard it since I left 
ye. It’s like a new name, and the 
sound of it from you makes me feel 
like a new man. I feel’s though I’d 
been gone twenty years —lI ache so 
for you.” 

He kissed her hair, kissed her at the 
temples, and she in a daze suffered it. 
After all, this was "Gene — her ’Gene. 
They had plighted their troth before 
he left, and though now he seemed 
strange he was still the same ’Gene. 

“Look up at me and tell me ye still 
love me,” he insisted. 

She raised her eyes. He was very 
handsome and hardy. She saw him 
in a mist, but he was surely her ’Gene. 

“Tell me, tell me,” he whispered. 

“T —I think I do,” she faltered. 

“No. Tl have none of that. Tell 
me out and out. Tell me, ‘’Gene, I 
love you.’” 

““*Gene, I love you,” she repeated. 

“Ts it six months since I heard 
that?” 

“Tt seems very long,” she answered. 
“You never wrote to me.” 

“T didn’t,” he confessed. “It seems 
though I never had time. I’ve been 
through a lot since I saw you.” 

“And now you’re back safe and 
sound,” she said in awe. 

‘And lovin’ you more than ever.” 

The parrot, who had hopped to the 
ground and perched upon a rock, be- 
gan to chatter. 

“Rio. Rio. Rio de Janeiro.” 

“You went to Rio?” she asked in a 
trembling whisper. 

“To Rio and a hundred other 
places,” he answered. “I’ve more to 
tell ye than would take a year.” 

The whiskey was still inflaming his 
brain. He hardly knew what he said, 
what he did. He was obsessed by the 
one idea to make her his forever. He 
wouldn’t risk leaving her alone an- 
other day. 

“Julie,” he burst out, “before I see 
any one else, before I go home, I want 
to make you mine for good.” 






























“What do you mean?” she stam- 
mered, sensing his meaning. 

“T want ye to go down to the Rev- 
erend Gideon now—this minute. I 
want him to marry us within an hour.” 

“Within an hour?” she gasped. 

**Sooner, if we can find him. What’s 
the use of waiting?” he ran on, read- 
ing the fear in her eyes; “we don’t 
want any wedding. We’ve waited 
long enough.” 

**Gene — why, I couldn’t think of 
that. I—” 

“Yes, you can, you must. Then 
we'll come home and I'll have time to 
talk to you.” 

“But father — mother —”’ 

“What difference does it make 
whether they know before or after? 
I tell you I can’t wait. And, for all I 
know, I might have to leave again in a 
week,” 

She clung to his arm. 

“No, no, "Gene, you wouldn’t go 
again, you wouldn’t leave me again.” 

“T can’t tell. But if I was safe 
married to you— Ah, let’s not talk 
about it. Let’s go. Let’s hurry.” 

He took herarm. Fora step or two 
she went reluctantly, and then, catch- 
ing the contagion of his passion, she 
put her arm within his. She did not 
know what she was about. She simply 
followed. In this fashion they pro- 
ceeded to the town clerk and secured a 
license and then to the parsonage. In 
this daze she found herself sitting in 
the parlor. She heard ’Gene talking 
in a low voice to the minister, and the 
next thing she was conscious of was 
Mrs. Gideon’s presence. The latter 
was speaking to her. 

“What’s this, child? You want to be 
married this way?” 

’Gene swung his eyes towards her. 

*“'Yes,”’ she nodded. 

“Do your parents know about it?” 

“Not yet. But—but we’re going 
right back to them.” 

’Gene stepped forward. 

“We don’t want to bother them 
with a wedding. And I may have to 
leave any time.” 

The good lady shook her head, but 


there seemed nothing to do except 
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In a few mo- 
ments the tall lank form of the Rev. 
Elisha Gideon was standing before 
them, prayer-book in hand. Ina deep, 
impressive voice he read the service. 
Julie answered his questions with trem- 


carry out their wishes. 


bling lips. It all sounded very solemn 
to her, and she was startled almost into 
crying when the minister lifted his 
head and glaring about the room de- 
manded that “If any man knew why 
these two should not be joined together, 
let him now speak or forever after hold 
his peace.”” ’Gene too started at this. 
He glanced over his shoulder towards 
the door. But this crisis was safely 
passed, and he slipped upon her finger 
the gold band which had been his 
grandmother’s and which he had al- 
ways worn. The ceremony was over 
in a marvelously short time. 

’Gene took her arm and led her out 
of the house and back down the road 
to the bend. There they found the 
parrot hopping wildly about and swear- 
ing terribly. In their excitement they 
had forgotten him. 

“Damn. Damn. Damn,” he croaked, 
with such venomous anger that the 
words sounded ominous. With a shiver 
Julie turned to ’Gene. 

“Oh,” she sobbed, “what have you 
made me do, ’Gene?”’ 

He kissed her and patted her gently. 

“There, there!” He tried to quiet 
her. “That ain’t a pretty way for a 
bride to act.” 

“J —I can’t help it.” 

The parrot pecked at her ankles. 
She clung to her husband. 

“Take him away. He frightens 
me,” she cried. 

*Gene turned towards the bird, and 
lifting his heavy boot kicked him into 
the bushes. The parrot lay there where 
he fell, a helpless bunch of green and 
yellow feathers. In horror Julie ran a 
few steps towards the house. She 
covered her eyes with her hands. 

“That’s what I’ll do to any one who 
bothers my Julie,” he growled. He 
followed to her side. 


“Don’t touch me. Don’t touch me 


for a minute.” she choked, thrusting 
out her hand. 
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“Look here, Julie,” he broke in. 
“This ain’t any way to act. The 
trouble is you’re scared. Now you go 
into the house. I’ll go on to the vil- 
lage, and then in an hour I’ll come 
back. You’ll feel all right by then.” 
“Yes,” she nodded. ‘Go now.” 
But he seized her in his arms and 
kissed her again and again before he 
left. From the bushes came a feeble 
dying croak. 
“Julie. Ju—’ 
The feathers fluttered a second and 
then settled down limply. 


CHAPTER XXI 


A Toast To THE BrIDE 


ITH his head splitting with 
pain from the drink and the 
excitement, "Gene made his 
way back to St. Croix. His 

lips were parched, and with the re- 
action his spirits sank to abysmal 
depths. He was haunted with the dy- 
ing croak of the parrot, haunted by 
that last look in Julie’s eyes, haunted 
by the sepulchral demand of the parson, 
“If any man know reason why these 
two should not be joined together, 
let him now speak or forever after hold 
his peace.” The words conjured up 
the white tense face of Bella, as though 
it were flashed before his eyes on a 
screen. 

There on the lonely road he an- 
swered that look out loud: 

“We weren’t married, I tell ye. It 
was all a mistake. Barney waren’t 
any Justice at all.” 

But still the gray eyes stared at him 
as they used to stare up from the sew- 
ing when he came home unsteady on 
his feet. Only now it was worse, a 
hundred times worse. Had Bella been 
within reach of him at that moment, 
he would have been sorely tempted to 
strike her. She had no right to bother 
him this way. He had been fair to her. 
He had paid all the bills while they 
lived together and had taken her to the 
beach and places. He had left her all 
he had when he went. Lots of men 
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wouldn’t have done this much. He had 
met a dozen men who had done worse 
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by their wives without being blamed 
for it. 

The trouble with him was that he 
needed a drink. If he had just one 
drink, it would straighten him out. He 
always felt like this when he needed a 
drink. Coming to the spot where he 
had left Flint, he pushed through the 
bushes. The old man lay there still 
asleep, with a gentle smile around his 
weak mouth. ’Gene roused him. 

“Flint,” he called 

The old man rose tohiselbow. He 
rubbed his eyes. 

“What’s matter?” he 
drowsily. 

’Gene stooped and shook him by the 
shoulder, 

“See here, Flint,” he called. “I’ve 
got to have a drink. I’m dying for a 
drink. Got anything left?” 

Flint shook his head. 

“Not a drop,” he answered. 

“But ye know where ye can get 
some?” 

Flint looked thoughtful. 

“When I was down in Jamaicy, I 
had all the rum I could drink — all I 
could drink.” 

“But ye can get some now. I know 
ye can. See here—ye get a quart 
and to-morrow I’ll pay ye anything ye 
ask for it.” 

Flint shook his head. 

“If I was down in Jamaicy now— I 
was dreamin’ ’bout that. What did 
you wake me up for?” 

“‘Look-a-here,” ’Gene ran on in des- 
peration. “Ye’ll do that for a ship- 
mate, won’t ye? Ye know what ’tis 
to go broke?” 

“T don’t know nothin’ else,” an- 
swered Flint. “It’s hell ain’t it?” 

“TI can get the money to-morrow 
from Nat,” ’Gene whined on. “Come, 
get up. Just a quart—and ye can 
have half of it.” 

*Ye’ll pay to-morrer?” 

“Honest.” 

Flint made his feet. He rubbed his 
heavy eyes. 

“ All right,” he agreed. 

He paused suspiciously. 

“T’ve gotter friend thet’ll give it to 
me, but he don’t sell none.” 
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“T know, I know,” answered ’Gene 
eagerly. 

He took Flint’s arm and hurried him 
into the road. The latter protested 
and finally stopped short. 

“*T ain’t goneter run,” he declared. 

“That’s right,” agreed ’Gene. “No 
hurry. But for Gawd’s sake crawl 
anyhow.” 

Flint led him into the village and to 
a small squalid house in the rear of the 
post-office. He was greeted at the 
door by a loose-jointed, loose-featured 
young man whom ’Gene recognized as 
Al Foley. ’Gene extended his hand in 
a cordial greeting. 

“Hello, Al!” he said. “I’m darned 
glad to see ye again.” 

Al looked suspicious. It was the 
first time "Gene had ever more than 
nodded in his direction. 

Flint stepped to the front. The for- 
malities necessary to secure a drink in 
St. Croix were as nicely established as 
in the diplomatic service. 

“*Gene here,” he said, “was taken 
sudden sick. I didn’t know but what 
ye might have a little Jamaicy ginger 
or suthin’.” 

Foley shook his head. 

“T ain’t gut nothin’,” he answered. 

“TI see,” nodded Flint. “Maybe 
now a cup of hot water would help.” 

“Hot water be damned!” snorted 
Gene. 

Flint nudged him in the ribs. 

“With a little sugar and maybe 
suthin’ hot,” added Flint. 

“Reckon I can give ye hot water if 
thet’s all ye want,” nodded Foley. 

Flint led the way in, with ’Gene 
crowding close at his heels. The first 
point was won in getting inside the 
house. As they entered the sitting- 
room a half-dozen children scampered 
out and a door banged sharply behind 
them. Flint sat down in a wooden 
chair and motioned ’Gene to follow his 
example. Foley stood by the cold air- 
tight stove and waited. 
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“How’s your garden comin’?” in- 
quired Flint. 

“Fair to middlin’,” answered Foley. 

“Tf ye had the kind of weather they 
have where ’Gene’s been now —” 

*Whar’s thet?” inquired Foley. 

“South Americy,” answered Flint. 
“An’ he says as how rum’s free as water 
down thar.” 

He paused. 

“He’s jus’ back,” continued Flint, 
sinking his voice to a mysterious whis- 
per. ‘An’ he’s powerful thirsty. If 
ye hed a quart of suthin’ —” 

Foley bristled up. 

“Course I knows ye only has it in 
the house in case of sickness,” Flint 
added quickly. “The p’int is, "Gene 
here has gut used to it, so he gits p’ison- 
sick without it. Might be ye’d save 
his life with just a quart.” 

“I keeps a little on hand for the 
kids,” Foley admitted. 

“T tell ye,” said Flint, “if ye’d jus’ 
loan him a quart—say till to- 
morrer.” 

Foley glanced towards the door. 
Then suddenly swooping down upon 
the stove, he lifted the cover and drew 
out a quart bottle. 

*T don’t sell none,” he said. 

“Course ye don’t,” agreed Flint. 
An’ I wouldn’t ask ye fer it ’cept in 
case of sickness. Maybe now ye’d join 
us in a swaller?” 

Foley produced three glasses. ’Gene 
filled his to the brim. With a lift and 
a nod he raised the glass to his lips and 
drained it to the bottom. The stuff 
swept away the cobwebs in his brain 
instantly. In another minute it had 
banished the tense face; in another 
even the croak of the dying parrot. He 
filled a second glass, while the two men 
stared at him in amazement. 

“Ye surely shows yer trainin’,” com- 
mented Flint. 

“TI was thirsty — clear to my boot- 
heels,” answered ’Gene. “Lord, but 
that’s good.” 
















A NEW EDITION OF EDUCATIONAL 


MUSIC 


By ETHEL 


HE Peters and Litolff Editions, 
of those standard classics, 
which will always form an 
important part of every serious 

music curriculum, have long been 
depended upon by every music teacher, 
and by every musician. However, 
modern technic has effected so much 
and it has. so thoroughly revised 
things since the days of the Herz 
scales, that no one but a pedant of the 
old school would think it possible to 
make for the broader and more artistic 
musicianship without a liberal use 
of the best modern presentations of 
musical pedagogics, by the most com- 
petent and the most authoritative 
modern composers and teachers. 

A series of educational works, which 
are a setting forth of the most practical 
exploitations of the difficulties oc- 
curring in piano, violin, organ, violin- 
cello, and vocal study,— a representa- 
tive edition of the best, the most help- 
ful, the most effectual ideas and 
“aids to progress,” which have been 
contrived by the most authoritative 
modern teachers,— such is the long 
list of more than a hundred volumes 
known tothe musical worldasSchmidt’s 
Educational Series. 

This series is significant because 
every volume, as it appears in this 
edition, is absolutely unique. In the 
first place, no volume in this Educa- 
tional Series occurs in duplicate in any 
other edition. Also, each separate 
volume has a definite raison d’etre, is 
an independent monograph, as it 
were, which treats successfully and 
adequately whatever portion of the 
field it aims to cover. Intelligently 
used, there is not one volume of this 
educational series which will not prove 
remunerative and compensating to the 
student, not one volume which will 
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fail to prove patent for the purpose to 
which it devotes itself. 

In every case the volumes of this 
series have been the fruit of the wide 
experience of some teacher-musician, 
whose success with pupils has been 
notable. Looking through the cata- 
logue of the contents of this edition, 
it soon becomes evident that it will 
invariably answer the question, “What 
shall I use?” for here are listed a 
complete array of the best modern 
instructive ideas, and out of this list 
the requirements of any necessity 
which may arise in amateur musical 
study, can be met in a competent and 
representative way. There is abso- 
lutely no demand of the first four 
grades of pianoforte instruction, 
which cannot be thoroughly met by 
some volume of Schmidt’s Educational 
Series. The list also contains spec- 
ially edited classics,— valuable be- 
cause they are edited by musicians 
of great competence and because the 
contents have been made new and 
attractive, and do not merely include 
the old and long-familiar selections. 
For instance, Vol. 64 contains some 
little known compositions by Handel, 
which are adapted and edited by Mr. 
Carl Faelten. Vol. 97, Books I 
II, III entitled, Systematic Finger 
Technic, are progressive pianoforte 
studies for the earlier grades by Carl 
Czerny, and selected, arranged, and 
augmented with studies after motives 
from Czerny, by H. R. Krentzlin, a 
Berlin teacher who has a considerable 
reputation. (Vol. 59 is a set of six 
characteristic pieces by Mr. Krentzlin, 
excellent for the first and second 
grades, and entitled “Village Scenes.’’) 
Vol. 78 is a compendium of Heller’s 
Pianoforte Studies, revised, edited, 
and arranged in progressive order by 
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Mr. Arthur Foote. No one is better 
fitted to present two volumes of 
Heller’s Etudes to us in a more logical 
way than is Mr. Foote, who was a 
pupil of Heller’s. In this compendium 
eight opus numbers of Heller’s Etudes 
have been drawn upon, the choice 
being largely determined by their 
relative technical value. Expression 
marks have been added, and the use 
of the pedals has been more fully indi- 
cated than in the original editions. 
Unnecessary fingering has been taken 
out and an effort has been made to 
obtain a simple and natural one which 
avoids unnecessary movements of the 
hand. This is the best modern edition 
of Heller for practical use. Vol. 24, 
the Fifteen Two-voice Inventions, by 
J. S. Bach, also edited by Mr. Foote, 
is of the same excellent merit and use- 
fulness. However, it is seldom that 
a student can be profitably launched 
straightway into the intricacies of 
Bach, and a little rigorous training 
in the concentration and clear thinking 
necessary to develop the ability to 
keep the thought lines distinct and 
clearly defined, is an excellent founda- 
tion. “Systematic training for Poly- 
phonic Playing,” by Heinrich Pfitzner, 
is the most pertinent means for ac- 
complishing such results. This work 
should be used at an early stage, as a 
companion volume to any regular 
pianoforte course as it is the most 
thorough work, and practically the only 
work of such a nature that the pupil 
can naturally gain a grasp upon the 
peculiar technical and mental require- 
ments of contrapuntal music. 
“Progressive Studies in Octave 
Playing,” by Charles Denneé (Vol. 37 
of this series), is a collection of octave 
studies, arranged in progressive order 
and selected from the works of Gurlitt, 
Wolff, Foote, Eggeling, Bach, Mozart, 
and others. Excellent preparatory ex- 
ercises and a number of new studies 
have been specially written by the 
editor. There are comparatively few 
helpful octave studies for the inter- 
mediate grades, and this volume is an 
especially meritous one. 
“The Pupil’s First Etude Album,” 
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consisting of fifty-three etudes, each 
designed to be of use for a technical 
difficulty, and of much musical at- 
tractiveness, is one of the most 
valuable collections of etudes for the 
first and second grades. ‘This volume, 
as well as its successor, “The Second 
Etude Album,” has been compiled and 
arranged in progressive order by 
Ferdinand Meyer. The list of con- 
tents speak for themselves: “Study 
in Lightness and Grace,” by Sartorio; 
““WristMovement,” by Charles Mayer; 
“Staccato Chords,” by Stamaty; 
“Study in Style,” by L. Schytté, are 
only a few examples of the contents. 
“Ten Melodious Etudes” for the 
Pianoforte, by Ludvig Schytté, have 
been carefully selected from Opus 66, 
and are edited by Philip Hale. This 
volume is invaluable in its adaptability 
and in its ability to produce telling 
results. It is excellent for the demon- 
stration of crisp staccato, of attaining 
a nicety of phrasing and of musical 
expression, and for technical fluency. 
“Norwegian Suite,” by Trygve Tor- 
jussen, a new composer of poetic 
style and excellent musicianship should 
not be overlooked. Vol. 63, Tor- 
jussen’s “Norwegian Suite,” is a set 
of six third grade compositions, which 
are unexcelled for recital purposes. 
These pieces are of singularly poetic 
beauty and appeal, and they have a 
distinctly Norwegian flavor. In one 
sense, they are not at all third grade 
recital pieces; it would be more 
accurate to say that they are short 
atmospheric poems which can be used 
to great advantage for third grade 
pupils,— for the “ Legende,” “ Vision,” 
and “In der Nacht,” are certainly 
musical poems. Of similar usefulness 
in their suitability for use as third 
grade recital pieces are the “Six 
Aphorisms,” by Oskar Wolf, one of 
which is for the left hand alone, and 
is particularly poetic. Both the “Nor- 
wegian Suite,” by Torjussen, and the 
“Aphorisms,” by Wolf, have so much 
genuine poetry, and so effective is 
their idea that they are sure to 
attract music-lovers as well as teachers 
and students. In connection with 
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these last two works, as “pieces,” the 
“Twelve Etudes for the Development 
of Technic and Style,” by Edward 
Macdowell, can be advantageously 
used, as they are of about equal 
difficulty. Each etude has been made 
to fulfil a purpose. They are to aid in 
the attainment of “Accent,” ““Grace,”’ 
“Singing Touch,” “ Delicate Rhythmi- 
cal Playing,” etc. Also of much 
interest to music lovers and for studio 
recital work, are the “Impressions 
Musicales,— Five Waltzes,” for the 
piano, by Moritz Moskowski. No 
word is necessary concerning the grace 
and brilliancy and musical beauty of 
Moskowski’s waltzes, and these are a 
unique and unusual collection. 

Another set of excellent composi- 
tions for third grade, are the Morceaux 
Poetiques, by Theodore Lack — six 
pieces in all. “The Waltz at Twi- 
light” is especially attractive and 
graceful; the “Romance Sans Paroles” 
is full of feeling and beauty. 

“The Pupils Library” is a pro- 
gressive collection of pianoforte pieces, 
—First, Second, and Third Series. 
Each series contains two volumes, with 
about sixteen pieces in each volume. 
The First Series contains thirty-five 
“Easiest Pieces”; the Second Series, 
thirty-two Easy Pieces; the Third 
Series twenty-four pieces in the me- 
dium grades. The composers repre- 
sented are such as Lichner, Sartorio, 
Philipp, Schytté, Denneé, Meyer- 
Helmund, Czibulka, Reinecke, and 
others. The series is sure to prove 
interesting and helpful. 

In the violin section may be found 
valuable additions to the violin reper- 
toire and etudes and technical studies 
which are according to the most 
modern ideas for violin teaching. 
There are four books by Friedrich 
Hermann which contain work in each 
of the positions. ‘Twelve Melodious 
Etudes,” by Th. Hermann, and for the 
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first position are excellent technically, 
at the same time being made attractive 
by their melodious quality and by 
their having accompaniment for a 
second violin. 

An entirely new edition of Concone 
will be of interest to vocalists, and this 
one is a most excellent one; also a set 
of “Vocalises for Soprano or Tenor,” 
by Wilhelm Sturm, and “Lyric Fan- 
cies,” a selection of songs by American 
composers. ‘These songs are arranged 
in two volumes, and for high or low 
voice. The songs are all too well loved 
to need any word here; they are such 
as, “Allah,” by Chadwick; “Dear 
Little Hut by the Rice Fields,” by 
Gena Branscombe; “O Lovely Rose,” 
by Macdowell; “An Irish Love Song,”’ 
by Margaret Ruthven Lang; “My 
Dear,” by Mary Salter Turner; 
“Shena Van,” by Mrs. Beach; “The 
Night has a Thousand Eyes,” by 
Arthur Foote, etc. 

This Educational Series has already 
proved itself invaluable to music 
lovers, teachers, and students, and well 
it may as it offers only the best that 
modern musical thought has put 
forth in the way of helpfulness, and it 
sets the text on clear open pages 
with the engraving well dispersed, 
thus making the page easily read. 
Another excellent feature is the fact 
that the series is published at cheap 
prices, and that the professional dis- 
count is the same as on Litolff, Peters, 
and other cheap editions. That we 
should have an American edition, 
which is so thoroughly representative 
of the best musical contrivances that 
modern expert musical thought has 
to offer as aids for the laying of the 
foundations of musicianship in young 
students,— that is a significant fact, 
and one which means the promotion of 
the realer teaching of music, the teach- 
ing of music that means progress for 
music in America. 
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BIRDS OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 32) 


hands of the committees to which 
they have been referred for con- 
sideration. The McLean Bill, how- 
ever, has been favorably reported by 
the Senate Committee on Forest 
Reservations, and the Protection of 
Game, and the Weeks Bill has like- 
wise been given the endorsement of 
the House Committee on Agriculture. 

Congress has convened, and al- 
though the session will be very short, 
ending on March 4, there is abundant 
time to advance either of these bills 
to a vote if the supporters of the 
measures will immediately become 
active and bestir themselves to the 
point of urging their senators and 
congressmen to take up the bills and 
pass them. 

If you have not already done so 
will you at once communicate with 
your senators at Washington, urging 
them to support the “McLean Bill 
for Federal Protection of Migratory 
Birds,” and write your congressmen, 





insisting that they give their votes 
to the Weeks Bill. 

To those not familiar with the ex- 
act character of the legislation pro- 
posed, it may be stated that the plan 
is to delegate to the United States 
Department of Agriculture the au- 
thority to make rules and regulations 
regarding the open and closed seasons 
for killing migratory birds, and also 
prescribe the method by which game 
shall be taken and disposed of. The 
Department would also fix the 
status of what is game and what is 
not. 

Thus in North Carolina the robin 
and towhee are both classed as game 
birds, while in the northern states 
they are protected under the Audubon 
law as non-game bird. It is difficult 
to over-estimate the good which would 
result in the matter of unifying and 
enforcing laws for the protection of 
wild life if either of these bills shall at 
length become a law. 
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GRANDMOTHER’S COOK BOOK 


By the New Enciranp Macazine Cooking Club 
FOREWORD 


HAVE forgotten who it was who 
contended that a “well filled 
stomach is the best thing to 
start the day with,” and at 
any rate doubtless many of you would 
protest in this age of after-theater 
dinners, midnight rarebits, and pro- 
miscuous midnight eating, which 
brings in its morning wake a practi- 
cally breakfast-less beginning of thelday. 
Personally, I have very little faith in 
the brain-power of an empty stomach, 
in spite of the fact that I was brought 
up to realize that “we do not live to 
eat.” A “well filled stomach” is a 
somewhat vulgar phrase, and I shall 
amend it by substituting a “properly 
filled stomach,” and in all events 
I demand the privilege of making a 
plea for the “respectfully treated stom- 
ach.” I would also like to make a 
plea for the old-fashioned breakfast 
which was a much more peaceful, 
more refined, and more healthful 
affair than the present day relay-race 
to that initial function of the day. 
I firmly believe that if a New Eng- 
land great-great-grandfather were to 
suddenly awake during breakfast time 
in#a present day household, his in- 
stinctive surmise after he recovered 
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from his bewilderment, would be that 
no one in the family was on speaking 
terms with any one else, and I am 
sure great-great-grandmother would 
be shocked at the “easiest way,” 
makeshift eating that many a well-to- 
do American household of to-day 
affects. Sometimes I think that about 
seven out of ten women may be 
divided, as far as cooking be con- 
cerned, into two classes,— the brainy 
women and the good-for-nothing wo- 
men. The brainy women evade the 
issue and then recite for their apologia, 
a sort of creed which is a sort of “I 
believe” in health foods, simple diets, 
uncooked fruits, etc., and they can 
recite to you how so-and-so gained 
ten pounds in no time by eating 
nothing but milk and eggs, and a kind 
of health cracker that is twin to a 
dog biscuit. The “good-for-nothing” 
woman is usually more deceitful about 
it and simply tries to cover up her 
tracks by offering easy substitutes 
upon her unsuspecting family. There 
had been enough odds and ends of 
vegetables left from the dinner to 
have made an excellent vegetable 
hash, but they went into the garbage 
because my lady “hasn’t time to 

























bother with it,” so she orders chops 
for lunch and then complains of the 
high cost of living, and that she only 
got three for sixty cents, and the 
marvelous businesses which seem _ to 
make up her very busy day are a 
bridge party and about three hours of 
hanging on the telephone. 

Yes, autos, bridge, telephones and 
matinees have made women extremely 
busy, and they have not one minute 
more to spend on cooking than is 
absolutely necessary to put together 
what will do for a dinner and so, as 
they remove some bakery stuff from 
its wrappers, they remark that it is 
just as good and that it “doesn’t 
pay” to bake any more. “It doesn’t 
pay” is only the cloak under which a 
lazy or a disinterested cook hides. 
It is a far cry from the “live to eat” 
gourmand’s feast and the well-cooked 
wholesome, enjoyable meal. The mere 
complying with necessity does not 
bespeak refinement in any sense. It 
is the added increment of the un- 
necessary to the point of creating 
wholesome enjoyment that makes for 
happy and refined civilization. To 
use simply enough language to be 
understood might be sufficient, but 
to speak beautiful English is more 
admirable and more uplifting. And 
I believe that there is an impetus for 
sparkling wit, for reparteé, for en- 
livened conversation to be gained from 
the family at table. This function 
of life is about the only intimate 
function which the family as a whole 
indulge in, and let us preserve and 
promote its attractiveness and _ its 
wholesomeness, and by no means let 
us fail to set upon the table good 
cooking. There is a sort of contagious 
aroma of good fellowship which arises 
out of the midst of a pudding that the 
household mother has taken pride in 
making. 

The rules that will appear on these 
pages are offered to those women who 
still believe that cooking is an art, 
and who believe in the rites of the 
family table and in the magic of good 
cookery, and who are interested in 
making wholesome good things. Com- 
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mon sense and a whole-souled en- 
thusiasm are the principal ingredients 
of a good cook. The other ingredients 
offered below are, in the main, ‘‘ New 
England” rules. They have all been 
tried and enjoyed: 


Corn Breap (NANTUCKET) 


One pint of meal, one pint of milk, 
one-half pint of flour, two eggs, one 
teaspoonful of soda, two teaspoonfuls 
of cream of tartar, two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, a little salt. 

Sift the cream of tartar into the 
flour and mix it and the meal together. 
Dissolve the soda in a little of the 
milk, add the rest of the milk, the 
well-beaten eggs and the sugar and 
salt. Mix all thoroughly. Bake about 
half an hour in roll pans, or in a pan 
about an inch deep. 


Breaxrast Murrins (NANTUCKET) 


One pint of milk with a little piece 
of butter warmed until the butter 
begins to melt. Pour it gradually into 
three pints of flour, mixing smoothly. 
Add two well-beaten eggs (one will 
do), two tablespoonfuls of yeast and 
three even tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
Mix thoroughly and set it to rise. In 
the morning add a little salt and bake 
in muffin rings. 


Fruit CAKE 

Six eggs, two cups sugar, two cups 
butter, one cup molasses, one teaspoon 
soda, one pound currants, one pound 
citron, one pound raisins, five cups 
flour, one cup milk. All well beaten 
together. Just before you add the 
flour, add one teaspoonful each of all 
kinds of spice. This rule will make 
three loaves, and it will keep one year. 

Suet PuppiINnc 

One cup chopped suet, one cup 
chopped raisins, one cup molasses, 
one cup sweet milk, one-half teaspoon 
soda, two and one-half cups flour, 
one-quarter teaspoon cinnamon, one 
quarter teaspoon cloves, a little nut- 
meg. Steam for one hour. Serve 
with hard sauce. 











CHOCOLATE PUDDING 


Yolks of two eggs, one-half cup 
sugar, one teaspoon butter, one-half 
cup milk, one cup flour into which 
one teaspoon of baking powder has 
been stirred, one square melted choco- 
late. 


SAUCE FOR SAME 


One cup powdered sugar and one 
tablespoon melted butter. Cream 
sugar and butter together. Add the 
whites of two eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth. Flavor with vanilla. 


Bakep Inp1IAN PupDDING 


One quart of milk and two-thirds 
of a cup of Indian meal. Take a little 
of the milk and mix the meal with it 
to a smooth paste. Scald the rest 
of the milk. Stir in the meal when 
the milk is hot-and let it cook until it 
thickens, stirring all the while. Take 
from the stove and add two eggs, two- 
thirds of a cup of molasses into which 
a teaspoonful of soda has been beaten, 
a little cinnamon, a pinch of ginger, 
and a pinch of salt. Bake three hours. 
Eat with sweetened cream. 


Bakep Inp1IAN PupDDING 


Four tablespoonfuls of meal, one-half 
cup of molasses, one quart of milk, and 
a small piece of butter. Mix the meal 
and molasses with a little salt. Then 
pour on one pint of scalded milk. 
Just before putting into the oven pour 
on the remainder of the milk and stir 
the whole. Lay small bits of butter 
over the top and bake slowly, about 
three and a half hours. Serve with 
melted butter or whipped cream. 


MayonnalsE DRESSING 


For one pint of dressing use three 
gills of oil, the yolks of two eggs, one 
teaspoon of mustard, one-half tea- 
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spoon of salt, two teaspoonfuls of 
lemon juice, two teaspoonfuls of vine- 
gar, one-tenth teaspoon of cayenne, 
and four tablespoonfuls of thick, sweet 
cream. Put the dry ingredients and 
the yolks of the eggs in the bowl, and 
beat them with an eggbeater until the 
mixture is light and thick. Now 
begin to add the oil, a few drops at a 
time. Each time the oil is added 
beat until it is thoroughly blended 
with the other ingredients. Add the 
vinegar, one-half spoonful at a time, 
then add the lemon juice, a few drops 
at a time. When the dressing is 
light and smooth, whip the cream and 
stir it into the dressing. More thick 
whipped cream and proportionately 
less oil may be used if desired. 


FrencH DreEssiInG 


Four tablespoonfuls of olive oil, 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of paprika, onion juice — 
just atrifle. Putin a bottle and shake 
until an emulsion is formed. This 
amount of vinegar can stand more 
olive oil if desired. All of the in- 
gredients should be cold. 


GinGER Pounp Cake (NANTUCKET) 


One pound of flour, one-half pound 
of butter, one pound of sugar, one 
teaspoonful of ginger, or grate in 
nutmeg instead of ginger, six eggs. 
Stir the butter and sugar to a fine 
foamy cream; beat the yolks and 
whites of the eggs separately, and 
until very light. Add first the yolks 
and then the whites to the butter and 
sugar; beat well and then sift in the 
flour and ginger, and mix thoroughly. 
Bake very thin in. square cornered 
pans; sift over fine sugar as soon as 
taken from the oven, and cut into 
squares for the table. 








